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PREFACE. 



One of the few points on which teachers and 
pupils are entirely of one mind, is the diffi- 
culty of English orthography, especially to 
those whose early education has been neg- 
lected. To some people, spelling seems to 
come naturally; e.g. if they once see the 
word "creosote," and know its meaning, 
(otherwise words make little impression,) 
their eye instantly detects an error if, 
six months later, they see it spelt " chreo- 
sote," although on the former occasion they 
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had not consciously noticed the spelKng: it 
had made a trace nevertheless on memory's 
wonderful record. A quick ear is an immense 
help, as well as an observant eye, but the 
keenest ear detects no difference between 
" peer " " appear " and " pier." 
The mnemonic lines 

"Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 
O'er life's dark lough I still my way pursue," 

forcibly exemplify the way in which the sound 
and the orthography of words separate by 
mutual consent. To take an every-day word 
in illustration of the peculiarities of English 
spelling — a girl knowing how to spell " com- 
parison " and being desired to write " com- 
paratively" is pretty sure to make the seventh 
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letter " i," writing " comparatively," and she 
may fairly ask " Why not ? " 

"The English language is a noble one," 
somebody suggests ; " explain the rules, and 
the pupil's intelligence does the rest — sup- 
posing you understand your ^ metier^ as a 
teacher." " I think I do understand it ; if 
*experientia docet,' I ought to do." So I pro- 
ceed to give a dictation founded on rules, and 
my pupil having written " occurred " with one 
"r," I seize the opportimity, and say, "Lucy, 
when the last syllable of the verb is accented, 
you double the final consonant." This being 
made thoroughly clear to her, and illustrated 
by a good many examples, the dictation 
proceeds. She puts her new knowledge 
into practice immediately, and spells "re- 
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Preface. xv 

our spelling unhistorical, unsystematic, unin- 
telligible, unteaohable, but by no means un- 
amendable." 

It does not simplify matters that dictio- 
naries themselves differ. The chief, though 
by no means the only one referred to, as an 
authority for the spelling of this book, is the 
Imperial Dictionary, English, Technological 
and Scientific, but in the dictation classes any 
word should be allowed to pass that can be 
found in any reliable dictionary spelt as the 
pupil has written it. The Imperial Dictionary 
gives many words written in two ways, an 
older form not yet disused, and a modern one 
which is gradually replacing it ; as for instance 
" sympathising " for the older word ** sympa- 
thizing," and many others which might be 
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needed. For once in her life that a lady pens 
her wishes respecting an adze or a wych-elm, 
she uses past and present participles, and 
numberless other words, thousands of times. 
Pondering the subject much, I determined to 
write in a note-book every word that I saw 
wrongly spelt by anybody ; the next step was 
to introduce these words into sentences, and 
later on, into little tales. The success of this 
last led to the present volume, which I venture 
to publish, hoping that other teachers may 
find it as helpful to their pupils as I have 
found it with my own. Instead of the dicta- 
tion being a toil it is now eagerly anticipated, 
and girls who in the earlier chapters usually 
made forty mistakes, have in the later chapters 
averaged four, sometimes fewer still. 

a 
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whilst others will be seen no more till we too 
hare passed the river, on the other side of 
which is Home. 

CHARLOTTE BIOKERSTETH WHEELER. 

Suffolk House, South Norwood, 
London, S.E. 
Septwibei\ 1876. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WEDDING BELLS. 

" The reason why so few marriages are happy, is be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, not 
in making cages." — Swift. 

It was the bridal morning : the sky slightly 
stormy, dark masses of cumulus clouds near 
the horizon. A pleasant breeze agitated the 
slender larch firs, and the whispering leaves of 
the poplar, birch, elm, and beech trees, as 
half-a-dozen carriages proceeded at a rapid 
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pace down the picturesque avenue of Beau- 
champ House, the residence of the lord of the 
manor. Colonel Warrenne, a younger son, who 
had succeeded to the estate through the de- 
mise of his elder brother, the heir and for a 
brief space the possessor,, of the demesne. 

The carriages that preceded the last, (the 
cynosure of aU eyes), conveyed the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, and the friends and relatives 
of the young couple. The narrator of this 
veracious chronicle, being neither mantua- 
maker nor milliner, nor yet versed in the 
mysteries of lace-manufacture, altogether de- 
clines to describe the bridesmaids' dresses, 
with their flounces, fiilUngs, ruffs, plaits, 
flutings, puffings, or ruchings. Even the ma- 
terials of their costumes, whether grenadine, 
tulle, gauze, or any other airy fabric, shall be 
left to the reader's imagination : suffice it to 
say, that the fair bevy of maidens looked 
singularly attractive and elegant, becomingly 
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apparelled in white with trimmings of cerulean 
blue ; bows, sashes, neck- and hair-ribbons of 
corresponding hue. Ere now, bridesmaids 
have been seen fulfilling their onerous duties 
in salmon-coloured attire trimmed with 
buff ! but bad taste so heinous would have 
horrified Miss Warrenne's bridesmaids ; 
whose dresses were severally adorned with 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, or Honiton lace — as 
the wearer's fancy suggested. Their un- 
troubled joyous faces were very pleasant to 
look upon ; for though only the initiated know 
it, bridesmaids' hearts are wholly free from 
many hidden cares and misgivings which are . 
apt to beset the bride, who, in many cases, 
leaves a cherished home for ever. The young 
wife may revisit it, but unless in bereavement 
or disastrous contingency, the daughter never 
comes back again — never, never more. The 
parents who idolize her, still occupy the 
familiar arm-chairs beside the lonely hearth ; 

B 2 
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the years pass on, their grey looks whiten, 
their steps grow feeble and tottering, and the 
only daughter's cherishing care would be an 
infinite comfort ; but, save for brief visits, she 
does not, cannot come. 

And now appeared the large roomy landau, 
with the arms of the ancient house of War- 
renne richly emblazoned in or, azure, and gules; 
it was drawn by four horses, gorgeously capa- 
risoned, and n[iightily priding themselves on 
their white rosettes, arching their beautifiil 
necks as the postilions patted them, and step- 
ping daintily as if they trod on velvet, and 
well knew what the wedding-favours meant, 
and that they were carrying to her bridal, 
Madeline Frances Louise, the Colonel's sole 
surviving child, but heiress to his personalty 
only; — a circumstance which he deeply re- 
gretted, though wholly unable to remedy it, 
the estate being entailed on heirs male. 

The Court milliner, Madame Elise, had ex- 
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pressly ordered the magnificent, exquisitely- 
wrought veil, beneath which the bride's 
auburn tresses, (literally auburn, with no 
soup(pn of a deeper tinge), were fastened in a 
coil of plaits, with no apparent frisettes. The 
coiffeur, a real artiste in his line, had travelled 
many miles that the bride's coiffure might be 
perfect ; and her beautiful hair did credit to 
his handiwork, for it* shone like burnished 
gold. 

Her dress was of the richest white satin, 
trimmed with marvellous point lace, an heir- 
loom in the family for successive generations, 
and accounted too priceless to be worn ex- 
cept at weddings or at Court. Did she think of 
the fair ancestresses who had worn it once or 
twice in a lifetime, and laid it aside for ever, 
with all earth's vanities and splendours? 
Probably she never thought of them at all, nor 
reflected that she too, in her turn, must pass 
away and be forgotten, like the indescribably 
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beautiful and fragrant flowers in her bouquet ; 
to-day charming and rivetting all eyes by 
their rare loyehness, to-morrow drooping and 
scattering their petals to be swept away as 
refuse, perishing as earth's precious things, 
if all of earth, must perish. 

But, fie upon me! for chronicling and 
morahzing upon the splendours of the toilette 
before describing the bride. 

At first glance a superficial observer would 
exclaim, " What a fine contour ! what a per- 
fect Grecian profile 1" and, truly, nothing could 
be more delicately chiseled than its outline ; 
her eyes were of that singular, chameleon- 
like hue, which apparently reflects difl^erent 
shades of colour in varying lights and moods, 
and as the expression, — which is at once the 
soul's outlook and utterance,- — changes in in- 
tensity or depth. At this moment they wore 
the impress of serious thought, as was indeed 
befitting ; for three and twenty summers had 
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at least taught her that there was no undiomg of 
that eventful morning's work, and that the 
uncontrolled merriment and mirth in which 
she usually delighted would be unbecoming 
to-day. It was rarely that thoughts so grave 
entered her frivolous mind, except to pass 
through it like a flash of summer lightning, 
leaving no trace behind ; but now, for one 
brief half-hour, her eyes looked unusually 
thoughtful beneath the finely-pencilled eye- 
brows and long drooping eyelashes. 

Her countenance would have perplexed a 
physiognomist, there were contradictory pos- 
sibilities portrayed in it ; he would have 
regretted to notice a half-imperceptible down- 
ward curve of the mouth, giving occasionally 
an unamiable expression, and a chin betray- 
ing stubbornness of will and purpose. But 
when she smiled her face lighted up so bril- 
liantly, and the smile itself was sov sweet and 
sunny, that he would half reverse the unfavour- 
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able judgment of the preceding moment, and 
make haste to forget the well-known axiom 
that if our faces tell true tales of our charac- 
ters, as I thoroughly believe they do, we must 
base our judgment on the expression when at 
rest^ — not during speech or laughter, or even 
a passing smile ; although the transitory 
expression may modify to some extent our 
deductions from the habitual and abiding one. 

And now the whole of wedded life lay before 
her, an unrevealed scroll of destiny; and 
the momentous problem awaited her how to 
solve its intricacies* What will she do with 
them ? 

As she and her fairy train of attendants 
entered the sacred edifice (built by the piety 
of some of her forefathers, her ancestors on 
the paternal side), and walked up the centre 
aisle, a venerable archdeacon, a prebend from 
Aylesbury, and a minor canon from a neigh- 
bouring cathedral city, waited to receive her 
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within what ritualists describe as the altar- 
rails. The bridegroom waited also; a man 
in the prime and vigour of life, tall, handsome, 
with an air of command, which however 
wholly disappeared as he gazed on Madeline ; 
giving place as it vanished, to an expression 
of most winning tenderness, especially as he 
uttered in audible tones the solemn words, 
"I, Arthur Frederic Lascelles, take thee, 
Madeline Frances Louise, to be my wedded 
wife," &c., &c., to the awful pathetic close of 
the conjugal vow, ** till death us do part." 
Madeline thrilled as she listened, but with 
unfaltering voice took her own vows to "love, 
honour, and obey ;" and at that moment she 
undoubtedly purposed to keep her plighted 
troth, if not in its entirety, in every minute 
particular, at all events with only a few ^ 
occasional and excusable exceptions. Arthur, 
with no mental reservations of any kind, 
purposed to keep his in its integrity — but 
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neither of them recollected how fallible are 
human resolves, unsustained by really religious 
principles, and help continually sought. 

Madeline had often read the marriage service; 
young ladies' prayer-books have occasionally 
been ascertained to possess an unaccountably 
mysterious and altogether inexplicable habit 
of spontaneously opening at that particular 
part ; and she had mentally said, " * Love 
him?' No doubt on that point. 'Honour him?' 
Decidedly I do. I don't know a human being 
worthy to hold a candle to him, i. e. if he 
wanted a candle when gas is so much more 
agreeable." " Obey him ?" whispered con- 
science in an under-tone, interrupting the 
irrelevant musings of the inconsequent young 
lady. To this her answer came quite sotto 
vocBy " * Obey ' ? I rather grudge that obsolete 
word; I wonder, in these days of revising, that 
somebody does not expunge an antiquated ex- 
pression like that, or leave it optional. I have 
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never obeyed anybody very particularly so 
far," and she studied to find a way of com- 
promising the exceptionable matter. "Ah! 
yes ; I will obey scrupulously when he tells 
me to do what I like, and my preux chevalier 
is much too courtly a knight to suggest my 
doing anything I don't like." 

Alas ! for thoughtless, volatile, undisciplined 
Madeline, and her previsions ! Alas ! for the 
inevitable waking from a delusive dream like 
tHs! 

Motherless from babyhood, untamed, un- 
trained, wholly unaware of her failings and 
deficiencies, her chances of wedded happiness, 
apparently so great as regarded Arthur him- 
self and all external circumstances, were in 
reality at a minimum, far below par. 

The wedding-breakfast passed. Gunter, 
assisted by his accomplished staff, had out- 
done himself in magnificence, variety, and 
sumptuousness. 
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The menu cannot be adequately described 
by a less eloquent pen than that of the prince 
of cooks, the amiable and regretted Soyer. 

The toasts were enthusiastically received, 
though in this chronicle, — ^written in brief 
leisure moments in the midst of multifarious 
avocations, — ^theymust necessarily be omitted; 
together with the speeches, which diflfered in 
no material particular from the utterances 
usual on such occasions, being whimsical, 
wise, witty, inane, or absurd,— according to 
the calibre and characteristics of the several 
speakers. 

By-and-by, the bride retired to effect the 
requisite alteration in her apparel, re-appear- 
ing in an embroidered grey cashmere travel- 
ling-dress, a jacket of the costliest sealskin, 
relieved by a splendid fur trimming, muff, &c., 
to correspond, and a coquettisli Kttle grebe 
hat, from which drooped an elegant ostrich 
feather ; the realms of earth, air, and sea 
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giving of their best and choicest for the 
materials of her habiliments, as well as of her 
trcmsseau generally. She clung momentarily 
yet tearfully to the father who idolized her ; 
and then Colonel Warrenne, his eyes brimming 
with unshed tears, committed her with an 
aching heart to her husband's keeping " for 
better, for worse." Which will it be ? 

The assembled servants threw satin slippers 
after the gorgeous carriage bearing them to 
the train, in which a luxurious coupe had been 
specially reserved for their accommodation. 
The cloud-masses of the morning had disap- 
peared, the sun shone resplendently, and all 
nature smiled ; and merrily through the hve- 
long day, and almost into the hushed silence 
of the night, pealed the musical chimes of the 
deep-toned wedding bells. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HONEYMOON- 

" Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little, or too much. 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain — 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain. 
You fell at once into a lower key — 
That's worse — the drone-pipe of a humble-bee. 
The southern sash admits too strong a light — 
You rise and drop the curtain — now 'tis night. 
He shakes with cold — you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a blaze — ^that's roasting him alive. 
« Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 

With sole — that's just the sort he would not wish." 

COWPBR 

Foe the first hour or two, as the " resonant 
steam-eagle *' (to quote Mr. Browning) bore 
them onwards, not the faintest shadow of a 
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cloud flecked the matrimonial horizon of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Frederic Lascelles Main- 
waring. In a brief pause of conversation, 
Arthur occupied himself agreeably in whist- 
ling, perhaps quite unconsciously, a few bars 
from Mendelssohn's Wedding March, which 
had resounded through the echoing aisles of 
the old church that morning, at the close of 
the marriage service; Madeline occupying 
herself as agreeably and innocently in taking 
off her glove to admire that altogether novel 
and desirable possession, her wedding-ring. 
Presently Arthur caught her at it, and she 
blushed for her girlishness ; they both laughed 
merrily, Arthur gravely remarking, — 

" I am as much married as you, Madeline ; 
you ought to have given me a ring too, then 
the reciprocity would not have been all on 
one side." 

Presently Arthur, an eager politician, took 
up the Times^ and began studying the last 
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night's debate in Parliament, and a speech of 
DisraeK's, which completely fascinated him 
and rivetted his attention. He meant no 
incivility, but it was the first oi a series of 
mistakes : as he would have discovered by a 
glance at Madeline's face, over which flitted 
an expression, of annoyance and irritation, but 
not looking up he missed the opportunity of 
noticing it. 

After a few days' sojourn at Folkestone, one 
of the most agreeable and salubrious watering, 
places on the south coast, they purposed 
crossing the Channel by the steamer " La Belle 
Alliance." The " Castalia," which they would 
doubtless have preferred, had not then been 
built, nor its first draught conceived. 

And now occurred the first small contre-temps 
of their travels, viz. a disaster befalUng Fifine 
Laroche, Madeline's new lady's-maid, who was 
of course to accompany her mistress. She was 
of English birth, but good old Huguenot 
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descent ; her progenitors had come over at tlie 
disastrous revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
She had been carefiilly educated under the %ur^ 
veillance of the Rev. F. W. B. Bouverie at the 
excellent girls' school in connexion with his 
church, the French Anglican Church of La 
Savoy, Bloomsbury.^ Colonel Warrenne had 
never altogether approved his daughter's 
fashionable lady's-maid, who styled herself 
Miss Annette Smythe, but whose legitimate 
appellation was plain Anne Smith. He 
had counselled her dismissal on Madehne's 
marriage, and Madeline had pouted and de- 
murred, but finally yielded, being influenced 
by certain too just misgivings respecting her 
own attainments in French, and aware that 
both languages were equally familiar to Fifine, 
who was engaged with high and well- 
merited recommendations. 

* "ficole de Charity Protestante Fran9aise enregistr^e 
au rang des J^coles Rationales." 
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The mischaiice that befell the poor maid 
was catohing her foot in an entangled rope 
as she was crossing the gangway to the 
steamer, an hour or two before it sailed, to 
secure comfortable accommodation for her 
mistress; who directed her to appropriate 
the most eligible seat on deck and retain it till 
her arrival. She was carrying quite a freight 
of parcels, satchels, umbrellas, parasols, shawls, 
plaids, etc., etc., and other miscellaneous 
pieces of property and superfluous articles, with 
which ladies encumber their liege lords in tra- 
velling by sea or land. Much overweighted and 
embarrassed with her parcels, and harassed by 
the fear of dropping or losing any of them, 
especially Madeline's dressing-case, she could 
not recover her equilibrium, and fell with her 
various sundries prone on the deck. A few 
minutes later Madeline's dismayed eyes fell 
upon her, hobbling and limping between two 
stalwart sailors, each carrying part of 
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the scattered baggage. The injury sustained 
was to the foot, or possibly the leg just 
between the knee and ankle, but the whole 
was so swollen and discoloured that Mrs. 
Aglionby, the kind-hearted mistress of the 
apartments which they had occupied, pro- 
nounced th^t Fifine could not possibly sail 
that day, and that a surgeon should be sent 
for immediately, as it could' only be ascer- 
tained by a surgical examination whether she 
was suffering from a sprained ankle or a 
severe bruise, or some dislocation of the 
smaller bones adjoining the ankle. 

" A hurt like this might cripple the poor 
thing, miss (I beg pardon, madam) ; my 
husband, a glazier by trade, was in bed for 
weeks last leap-year about Michaelmas. I 
never could rightly write the words Dr. 
Bellyse used, but it was something like 
* snapped the tender hackles.' " 

'*The * tendon Achilles' perhaps," sug- 

2 
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gested Arthur demurely, with a gravity of 
demeanour truly exemplary. Then, before 
garrulous Mrs. Aglionby could resume her 
interrupted flow of speech, he observed to. 
his wife, — 

"I suppose we had better arrange for 
deferring our voyage for a couple of days." 

"0, no!" was the thoughtless response, 
" she can follow us to-morrow, and I could 
manage without her for a night." 

" That is easy enough," said Arthur drily, 
with true masculine insouciance for small 
feminine dilemmas. "I was not thinking 
of that at all, but doubting whether you 
would choose to leave her quite solitary in a 
strange place." 

Madeline's conscience re-echoed the tacit 
reproach ; but she heeded it not, and Arthur 
rejoined, — 

" As far as I am personally concerned, all 
the ladies'-maids in Great Britain might be 
shipped off to Van Diemen's Land to-morrow ; 
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but I recollect my mother once deferred a 
journey and stayed a night at the *Lord 
Warden ' at Dover, merely because Sir •Bevis 
unluckily broke his leg at the railway 
there." 

" Well, it was quite proper no doubt for a 
friend and a baronet." 

" A friend certainly," laughed Arthur,/* but 
by no means a baronet; on the contrary, a 
black retriever." 

"0 indeed!" said Madeline testily, for 
Arthur's tone was the reverse of complimen- 
tary. 

In partial excuse for Madeline's blameable 
conduct, it must be remembered how immense 
and grievous a disadvantage she had laboured 
under in being a motherless only child. 
Other children, unless terribly mismanaged,, 
usually learn in their earliest years the 
necessity of self-sacrifice for the benefit of 
others; long before such words would be 
intelligible they have to put in practice 
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continually what the words imply, and the 
grand fact is gradually realized and established 
in their minds from their very cradles and 
bassinettes, that they cannot be permitted to 
usurp the whole attention of the house. 

We who were denizens of well-peopled 
nurseries, learnt at eighteen months or two 
years old, that we achieved no particular 
successes by bewailing aloud our baby 
grievances, if the other baby, just one 
size smaller than our wee selves, were crying 
too. He had the petting and soothing, and 
all we poor mites could do by way of solacing 
aur griefs when the scented toilette-soap had 
made our eyes smart worse than usual, was 
to sit on the floor. Miss Sybil hugging her 
dollies, and Master Leonard, her twin 
brother, hungrily awaiting his breakfast, and 
meanwhile philosophically deriving imaginary 
nutriment from his soft round thumbs, — as 
our idiosyncrasies severally prompted. 
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Then too when nursery troubles were 
happily ended for us, it never occurred to 
mamma to ask her little school-boy Leonard, 
on his return from Dr. Hugh Hughes' 
Preparatory Academy for Young Gentlemen, 
whether he preferred spinning his tee-totum, 
or reading his Robinson Crusoe, to airing 
papa's slippers. She said in a cheery voice, 
with a business-like but loving ring, " Now, 
Leonard, papa's slippers ; the phaeton will be 
here almost immediately ! " 

Nor was Sybil consulted whether she 
preferred amusing baby, or continuing the 
fascinating occupation in which she is im- 
mersed fathoms deep, of perusing " Adelaide, 
the Intrepid Daughter," or the more 
captivating story by Miss Yonge of Guy 
Morville, " Heir of RedclyfEe." 

No — ^babymust be entertained cauteque coute 
even in his most unamusable mood, when 
Dickens would style him a veritable 
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"Moloch," unappeasable by the most per- 
suasive and honeyed soothihgs. 

All this valuable early discipline Madeline 
had wholly and altogether missed; and 
therefore when the bell rang and passengers 
were summoned to embark on board "La 
Belle Alliance," she hastily said " Good-bye " 
to Fifine, leaving two or three sovereigns for 
necessary expenses, and the address of the 
Boulogne hotel whither she was to follow 
them. 

Unluckily for our voyagers, there had been 
a gale the preceding day, and though no 
traces of it could be seen from the pier, par- 
tially sheltered by the harbour, the sea was 
perturbed by a severe ground-swell. Arthur's 
experienced eyes noticed the signs of recent 
spray reaching to the mast-head, from which 
he drew his own foreboding conclusions with a 
suppressed groan ; and all too soon the de- 
pressing previsions were realized. The scene 
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on board was, to express it in the most fa- 
vourable terms, far from exhilarating to any 
but the most imperturbable of travellers. 
Madeline, ill and desponding, perversely re- 
solved to stay on deck in spite of con- 
tinuous rain — that steady, slow, but ceaseless 
downfall which augurs worse for the weather 
than any amount of driving rain or storm. 
Arthur remonstrated angrily, but she pee- 
vishly yet peremptorily refused to withdraw 
to the ladies' saloon, and resign herself to 
the stewardess. 

" I should be stifled ; it would be in- 
tolerable, Arthur," she rejoined. 

Arthur too was a bad saQor, and suffered 
grievously ; indeed, he was totally unable to 
succour his prostrate and rebellious spouse, 
or even to respond to her perpetual appeals 
for the assistance which is, alas ! so ineffectual 
and unavailing, in contingencies so dispiriting 
and distressing. 
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Presently, as the wind lulled for a mo- 
ment, and the vessel's tossing partially- 
abated, he rallied sufficiently to say in a 
choking voice — articulation being difficult 
under such circumstances as those usually 
occasioned by the pitching of a steamer, 
whether propelled by screw or paddle- 
wheels, — 

" You really must go below, Maddie ; you 
will be thoroughly drenched where you are, 
your waterproof is soaked already." 

" I won't go down to the stifling ladies' 
cabin." 

" / must go down, nevertheless," he coolly 
answered, " or I shall have another attack of 
pleurisy or inflammatory bronchitis." 

So saying, he staggered down as circum- 
stances permitted, grasping the handrail of 
the staircase, feeling every step slipping and 
gliding from under his feet, and -obliged to 
take each with the precautions usually pfac- 
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tised by landsmen when at sea, and by totter- 
ing babies essaying their first tiny steps on 
mother earth. He succeeded in despatching 
the flurried stewardess, to whom twenty dis- 
consolate ladies were dolefully appealing 
simultaneously, to summon his refractory- 
wife, but that young lady, though duly 
summoned, obstinately declined to obey her 
liege lord's behest. 

On arriving at Boulogne harbour, he found 
her, as he fully anticipated, literally soaked 
with rain and spray, and sobbing with un- 
controlled temper and annoyance. Wisely 
choosing to attribute it wholly to physical 
ailment, he said compassionately, — 

" Poor little wifie ! I am grieved to see you 
so drenched and miserable, I told you how it 
would be ; come quickly to the hotel on the 
quay just opposite, the * H6tel de T Europe.' " 

To get there quickly, however desirable, 
totally exceeded their powers ; an oflScer from 
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the Douane came on board, and fatiguing 
formalities had to be gone through, causing 
considerable detention. Arthur's French too 
was unpractised, and his attainments in that 
language very limited, so that he was wholly 
dependent on Madeline, who was altogether 
indisposed for speech in any language. 
Other English ladies on board spoke in more 
or less fluent French, and were civilly at- 
tended to; but temper, fatigue, illness, and 
weariness had hermetically sealed our 
heroine's lips. Finding her literally and 
totally dumb, and incapable of rising to 
the emergency, Arthur despairingly tried his 
own limited resources, and found them 
hopelessly inadequate and deficient. Foreign 
words have a disobliging and unamiable habit 
of slipping from remembrance when speciaUy 
wanted; they elude the mind's grasp, if the 
language is only superficially known. 

It was undoubtedly a mauvais quart 
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d^heure^ but at last they landed amidst a con- 
fusing babble of chattering tongues, and a very- 
Babel of shouts : " H6tel du Pavilion Imperial 
des Bains de Mer," " Grand Hotel Chris- 
tol," "Hotel d'Angleterre," "H6tel des Bains 
et de Belle Vue," " Hotel de I'Europe," &c. 
The last-mentioned was the hotel that Arthur 
had selected, and fortunately the landlady's 
English proved equal to all emergencies. 
She bestirred herself so energetically and to 
such good purpose, that Madeline was speed- 
ily undressed and consigned to bed, where 
she lay shivering and shaking, chilled to the 
marrow of her bones, and aching in every 
limb, till compelled by Madame St. Jacques, 
the mistress of the hotel, and Arthur, to 
swallow a tisane; after which, feeling par- 
tially relieved from the chillness that almost 
benumbed her, she sobbed herself to sleep. 
Ere very long, the loud ringing of the bell for 
table d'hote, awoke her in affright from a 
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troubled, unrefreshmg doze, and such 
feverish symptoms appeared, that Arthur, 
much dismayed, summoned an English phy- 
sician, who peremptorily ordered her to 
remain in bed some days, or a sharp attack 
of influenza — which the French appropriately 
term la grippe — would certainly supervene on 
the wetting she had received and the chill 
thence arising. 

Ere he had closed the door of her apart- 
ment, she petulantly exclaimed, — 

*^He shall not see me s^in imless he 
apologizes for speaking so curtly. Did he 
mistake me for a dairymaid ? " 

" Humph ! " was Arthur's sole reply. 

Nolens volens she was, however, compelled 
to spend the next week of her honeymoon in 
a comfortless foreign bed, with a huge square 
pillow affording no support to her aching, 
throbbing head, and a small, thick, rather 
dinirvJooking eider-down, about a yard 
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square, which had an objectionable practice 
of slipping off whenever she especially coveted 
warmth, or suffered from the chilliness atten- 
dant on an inflammatory cold. There were 
no symptoms of delirium, no rheumatic fever 
ensued ; but it was a doleful disappointment, 
and sufficiently mortifying withal, to be 
detained so long a prisoner in solitude, vainly 
trying to make her French intelligible to the 
awkward but good-natured maiden who waited 
on her with more assiduity than success. 
Truly it afforded her ample leisure for regret- 
ting her selfish desertion of Fifine, who on 
the other side the Channel, suffered consider- 
ably more than her mistress, though she 
eventually recovered and rejoined her. 

Nursing was not Arthur's forte, though he 
was far from remiss in periodically visiting 
the sick-room. One day he found her sitting 
up in bed, slightly hysterical, her hair dis- 
hevelled, the eider-down on the floor (its 
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cuBtomary place), which gave the whole 
apartment an air of untidiness. 

"What now, Maddie?" he exclaimed a 
little pettishly, for men, however excitable 
themselves, seldom tolerate imintelligible 
excitement in a wife. 

Madeline, endeavouring to tranquillize her- 
self, exclaimed piteously, — 

" Oh, Arthur ! I am so chilly with that 
odious quilt dropping off, and I asked Babette 
for a hot drink, and she said * Bien, madame,' 
and rushed frantically out for that foot- 
pan," pointing to a vessel containing tepid 
greasy-looking water in a rapidly cooling 
stage. 

" Shall I get you an effervescing draught ? 
1 have some seidlitz -powders in my port- 
manteau." 

" How absurd you are, Arthur ! you are as 
great a dunce as Babette 1 I want a hot drink, 
not a cooling one. I wonder you did not 
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recommend an ice," she rejoined sarcasti- 
cally, 

" Well, my dear, you ought to state your 
wishes in better French," he answered not 
irrationally, 

" My French is too good to be intelligible 
to these ignorant barbarians with their horrid 
ble patois !" 

" Possibly," said Arthur drily ; " but why 
not summon Madame St. Jacques ? she speaks 
English." 

" Because this is the time when she is 
always gone to matins or vespers." 

"Hardly matins, at this hour in the 
evening." 

"Don't stand chattering and gossipping, 
Arthur ! order me a nice hot drink,, imme- 
diately." 

" What is it usually called in French, my 
dear?" responded her husband, thoroughly 
disposed to be conciliating and obliging to 
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the irritated and somewliat irritating invalid. 
" I will order it immediately, if not sooner," 
he laughingly added, " if you will state what 
I am to ask for; or where I can obtain a 
French dictionary." 

Receiving no reply he injudiciously pro- 
ceeded, "Lieutenant Seymour's wife talks 
French capitally ; get her to give you some 
lessons when you come downstairs." 

"I hope you do not imagine that an 
Attorney General's niece will associate with 
a distiller's daughter," she answered at once 
conceitedly and haughtily; seizing the oppor- 
tunity to relapse into hysterics. On the first 
symptom of which, her liege lord, wisely 
deeming solitude advisable for her, hastily 
quitted the apartment, pursued by shrieks ; 
on hearing which, a dozen bearded Frenchmen 
in adjoining rooms shrugged their shoulders 
grinning, and muttering something the reverse 
of complimentary to " ces Anglaises." At the 
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end of tlie corridor he discovered several 
foreign domestics in a group, apparently 
discussing in full committee what unaccount- 
able event could be occurring to occasion such 
unaccustomed and mysterious outcries. 

"Can anybody speak English?" he asked 
distractedly. 

^'^I can, sir," replied a waiter in true Tippe- 
rary brogue ; which so relieved poor harassed 
Arthur from his embarrassment, that put- 
ting Ms finger and thumb into his waist- 
coat pocket, he liberally fee'd him on the spot 
— a disbursement most gratifying to the reci- 
pient, and exciting envy in the rest. 

"Madame my wife, No. 4, wants a hot 
drink directly." 

Whilst the Hibernian waiter hurried to 
procure it, let us pause in our narrative to 
apprise the unwary reader, that in describing 
Madeline as " my wife. No. 4," Arthur by no 
means referred to her as his fourth wife; >*'* 
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merely meant that she occupied a chamber 
known to the household as " Numero 
Quatre." 

The next morning Madeline, tired of soli- 
tude, annoimced her intention of coming down- 
stairs ; and quitting the apartment in which 
she had sequestered herself ever since her 
arrival, she accordingly descended as the bell 
summoned the guests to dejen/ner. Her 
appearance, however, was far from conducive 
to her huaband's tranquillity, as she delibe- 
rately set herself to the rather malicious task 
of giving what she termed a thorough setting- 
down to the Lieutenant's amiable wife, with 
whom everybody naturally sided, even Arthur 
taking her part, so that Madeline's discom- 
fiture was humiliatingly complete, and she 
insisted on departing next day. Alas I similar 
scenes and exhibitions recurred at Paris, at 
•■ Mayence, at Baden, at Lausanne, — 
d not where. 
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Arthur gloomily pacing Bonnivard's melan- 
choly dungeon at Chillon, mentally congratu- 
lated the poor prisoner on having possessed 
at least one inestimable privilege, viz. that of 
being alone with his troubles. " Had I been 
he, to have Madeline chained to the next 
pillar, would have been a refinement of cruelty 
indeed in my jailers." Poor young wife ! 
whose temper and ignorance and general 
emptiness of head had rendered her already 
such a burdensome incumbrance I In the 
brief ante-nuptial days, when he wooed and 
won her, a certain glamour had veiled the 
real Madeline from his eyes altogether, but 
now she stood revealed visibly enough ; un- 
trained, undisciplined, self-engrossed, frivol- 
ous ; as unlike the ideal bride whom he had 
wedded, as the despised Leah was unlike the 
Kachel of the patriarch's long-tried, untiring 
love. The honeymoon had barely closed ere 
he would have given all he possessed for the 
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passing of an act of parliament permitting 
uncongenial pairs, without scandal or pub- 
licity, to unmany each other, quietly and 
peaceably by special licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to take their several 
paths in life unfettered and untrammelled. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HOME LIFE. 

" The road to home happiness lies over small stepping- 
stones. Slight circumstances are the stumbling-blocks of 
families. The prick of a pin, says the proverb, is enough 
to make an empire insipid. The tenderer the feelings the 
paiiifuller the wound." — Jesse. 

Whatevbe were Arthur's private sentiments, 
but one possible course presented itself, viz. 
to take his wife home at the termination of 
their unsatisfactory wedding tour, and to make 
the best of her ; there was no alternative, so he 
submitted to the inevitable, Madeline had 
not the faintest suspicion of his grievous disap- 
pointment in her : why should he be so exigeant 
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as to be dissatisfied ? she would have argued, 
had such a possibility occurred to her. 

In due time they took up their residence 
in Grosvejior Square, or rather in a terrace 
abutting on that fashionable and aristocratic 
locality. Of her duties as wife and mistress 
she knew nothing, literally nothing ; and had 
any one told her what sharp-edged tools she 
had been playing with when trifling with 
Arthur's happiness and forbearance during 
their honeymoon, she would have said 
" Pshaw ! absurd 1 " At home a doting father 
had idolized her, despite a thousand whims, 
caprices, and irritations over momentary 
grievances. But let no wife ever expect more 
than her deserts in her married home, 
whether that home be a gipsy's tent in a 
dreary waste of desert, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, or a palatial West- 
End mansion, where double sashes exclude 
every cutting draught. 
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Madeline marvelled at Arthur's good taste 
in the embellishments of their house, which 
had been furnished from attic to basement by a 
West-End upholsterer, regardless of expense. 
The splendour of her drawing-rooms wa^ 
highly agreeable to our heroine ; the mantel- 
piece in the larger room was adorned by an 
unique banner-screen of really unrivalled 
beauty, wrought in colours corresponding 
with the prevailing tone of the apartment; 
and the interstices and grounding of the 
pattern filled in with beads, each bead sepa- 
rately put in by the skilful, delicate manipula- 
tion of Arthur's widowed mother, A splendid 
pier-glass faced another of similar size and 
appearance; thus opening an apparently 
interminable vista of rooms, in which a 
magnificent gaselier of lustrous crystal re- 
flected itself almost endlessly. The carpets, 
hearth-rugs, curtains, couches, berg^res^ &c., 
&c., were of the richest designs ; the pictures 
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few but valuable : a Claude Lorraine, a 
Godfrey Kneller, and two or three landscapes 
and some miniatures by more modern artists. 
Some exceUent proofigravmgs from L«>d. 
seer, and several costly statuettes on carved 
brackets, adorned the walls. Madeline's 
sleeping-room was equally well arranged, a 
noble Arabian bedstead brass-mounted, with 
spring-mattress replacing the objectionable 
palliass used by our forefathers; choice 
damask hangings, with deep bullion fringe en 
suite depending from the tester. Everything 
betokened luxury, and alasl extravagance, 
from the minutest appointments of the 
chamber to the costly inlaid wardrobes, and 
the handsomely carved cheval-glass now 
reflecting the girlish wife for the first time in 
her existence. 

The adjoining dressing-room was hung 
with satin of a hue between cream-colour and 
maize, and the gilt-mounted ornaments and 
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apparatus of the toilet-table were singularly 
elegant. Ah ! Arthur would not have taken 
so much pains to please her now ! Many a 
time already had he pondered the probable 
amount (an unknown quantity as yet) of the 
upholsterers' bills, and marvelled what in- 
sanity had possessed him when he took such 
a house, and furnished it elaborately without 
even approximately estimating the cost. 
Truly might he have said, ^^Lejeu ne vautpas 
la chandelle.*^ The gem of the whole suite was 
Madeline's boudoir, opening from the dress- 
ing-room but approached from the corridor 
by a separate door ; the room altogether in 
its unrivalled daintiness resembled the nest 
of some fairy bird from foreign clime. The 
carpet was a white Brussels with groups of 
scattered roses, fuchsias, and camellias, appa- 
rently flung upon it with lavish hand ; as if 
nature herself, invading the province of art, 
had poured her fragrant treasures on the 
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carpeted floor. The incomparable Robins, 
the prince of auctioneers, who comically 
described an estate under the hammer as 
absolutely perfect save for the noise of the 
nightingales and the litter of the rose-leaves, 
would have waxed eloquent in descanting on 
the choice mouldings of the carved chimney- 
glass, the davenport, the whatnot, the 
fauteuils, the luxurious couch — covered with 
the loveliest of chintzes — an Afghan blanket 
at the foot, and a beautifully wrought anti- 
macassar thrown over the cushions. 

Suffice it to say, ere the detail grow weari- 
some, that Madeline, in an ecstasy of satisfac- 
tion with the whole of the arrangements, 
made an elegant courtesy to her liege lord ; 
and, clapping her hands gleefully in her 
enthusiasm, said, — 

" Thank you, a thousand thousand times, 
dear Arthur I I am going to be the best 
wife imaginable, to recompense you for 
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providing sucli a cosy nest for your humming- 
bird." 

Truly, at that auspicious moment she 
looked not altogether unlike some bright-hued 
tropical bird, sparkling and glittering, re- 
joicing in its own loveliness, and preening its 
delicate plumage in the sunshine. She spoke 
gracefully and prettily enough, her eyes 
gleaming with grateful pleasure. The Made- 
line of our tale was by no means one mass of 
perversity ; faulty, sadly faulty, and yet not 
evilly disposed; she was merely an average 
specimen of a thoroughly spoilt, wilful girl, 
with an uncontrolled temper, a sadly deficient 
education, and an undisciphned heart. Under 
firm, loving, judicious training, hers might 
have become ere now a fine character; but 
nobody had ever taught the motherless only 
child that other people besides herself had 
rights and feeUngs and interests to be studied; 
or whispered in her ear the difficult injunction 
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whiob the Barratoi. of this history once re- 
ceived froin her own mother, " Strive to be 
really glad to be thwarted." 

Arthur smiled amiably at her exuberant 
gaiety, but traces of several differing emotions 
unintelligible to her, swept over his face ere 
he replied, caressing the hand that she had 
laid in his, — 

"I am glad you are satisfied with your 
bower." 

A momentary shadow of annoyance or 
disappointment crossed her brow ; she had 
announced a good resolve, and the anticipated 
meed of praise was withheld. Alas ! only 
parents commend good resolutions ! If hus- 
bands ever praise, which in many cases may 
be reasonably doubted, the resolves must be 
carried .out in practice, and have been 
practised long and perseveringly ere the much- 
prized guerdon of approbation is bestowed. 

Time passed on; the bride received her 
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visitors, returned the wedding calls, and a 
round of gaieties ensued; but Arthur, although 
participating in all, enjoyed none of them. 
He had so unwarrantably exceeded his income, 
that embarrassments beset him ceaselessly. 
Giving a civil, obhging upholsterer carte 
blanche is the easiest thing imaginable, no 
doubt; but paying the said tradesman's bill, 
when it exceeds by large figures the pur- 
chaser's estimate, made by random guess- 
work, instead of careful calculation, is tout 
autre chose. Had this been the only harass- 
ing claim, such deep lines of care would not 
have been momentarily legible on his forehead 
at every postman's knock; but the first ill- 
omened blue envelope was the precursor of 
many others. He finally resolved to reveal 
his embarrassments to the wife for whom this 
reckless expenditure had been principally 
incurred, and to hold with her that " council 
of two " which often achieves appreciable and 
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beneficial results ; but only when the " two " 
composing the "council" thoroughly trust 
each other. 

Taking her into his study, he showed her 
one unreceipted bill after another, and was 
equally grieved and angered by the listless 
indifference with which she coolly replaced 
them in their envelopes. 

" Well, Arthur ! pay them if they annoy 
you," was theunsympathizing,uncomprehend-' 
ing counsel she vouchsafed. 

" You must economize, Madeline, or they 
never will be paid." 

Poor Madeline I never in her life had she 
been advised to economize ; she barely knew 
the word, and if compelled to define it would 
have said it meant stinginess. Colonel War- 
renne had never limited her expenditure by 
giving her an allowance and keeping her out- 
lay within it; she had never kept accounts, and 
had not the vaguest notion what balancing 
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accounts could mean. If she wished to 
purchase anything, she simply ordered it; 
and she used in her maiden days to go shop- 
ping even when she could not remember any 
article whatever that she wanted, just to see 
if anything attractive took her fancy. Her 
previsions were usually realized ; the trades- 
men with whom the Warrennes dealt, sedu- 
lously displayed their expensive wares to her 
admiring eyes, wandering over the counters 
like bees in quest of luscious flowers; and 
nothing was easier or more satisfactory than 
to say " Send the account to Beauchamp 
House.' ' 

Nor did Colonel Warrenne seem to think 
her blameable; for it was an exceedingly 
acute vexation to him that she would inherit 
so comparatively small a portion of his 
wealth ; and instead of training her in accord- 
ance with her ultimate prospects, he foolishly 
allowed her the utmost license of.expenditure 
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up to the time of her marriage. When that 
event took place, he generously settled upon 
her as large a dowry as he possibly could ; 
telling her that she must tenoef orth keep her 
personal expenses within narrower limits. 

Before her engagement was entered upon, 
he had fully explained to Arthur the tenure of 
his landed property, and both he and Arthur 
thought that Madeline fully understood it 
too ; but she had never really listened to any 
business explanations, and when, later on, her 
father required her to hear the solicitor read 
her marriage-settlement aloud before signing 
it, the preamble setting forth that Arthur 
Frederic Lascelles Main waring was to espouse 
Madeline Frances Louise Warrenne, engrossed 
all the attention that she condescended to 
bestow. That fact sufficed for her^ the rest was 
for papa and the lawyers ; if ihey liked it, well 
and good. Thus it happened that having 
always been treated as an heiress, she deemed 
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herself an heiress still — it was most unfortu- 
nate, but under the circumstances not wholly 
inexcusable. This was the wife who now sat 
closeted with Arthur, holding a committee of 
ways and means. Alas ! she only understood 
ways and means of incurring fresh debts;, 
no wonder that it was ^^un mauvais quart 
d^heure " to both 

In other ways too, the " rift in the lute ^ 
was widening continually. The glamour no 
longer dazzled Madeline's eyes ; on the con- 
trary she found how much was expected from 
her for which she was wholly disinclined, e. g. 
elderly ladies, friends of the dowager Mrs. 
Mainwaring, were continually calling upon 
her, occasionally at untimely hours. 

Arthur, a pattern son, welcomed them cordi- 
ally, and looked, Madeline averred, " as black 
as thunder " if her welcome were cooler. 
She thought it unreasonable to expect her to 
show anything beyond bare civility to visitors 
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who were old-fashioned and presuming 
enough to ask troublesome questions about 
butchers and bakers and grocers and dairy- 
men, and who even inquired what she paid 
for meat and poultry and eggs and cab- 
bages and caidiflowers, and looked dissatis- 
fied if she faltered, " I dare say cook knows ; 
shall I ask her ? " 

She meant the query satirically, and was 
surprised when they took it Uterally, and 
answered, "Pray do, Mrs. Arthur; " or, "It 
is essentially necessary, my dear, that you 
should be aware what your expenses are." 

Madeline grew gradually desillusiormee in 
other particulars besides these, as the hopes 
that had soared far too high sank to the dull 
level of common-place reality. 

The friends most agreeable to Arthur in 
his bachelor days, and most prized still, were, 
she found, intellectually so immeasurably 
beyond her poor standard that she answered 
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quite at random, when they conversed with 
her ; and she was often surprised and annoyed 
to see Arthur's flushed, worried look; she 
could not imagine what she had said or done 
amiss, and thought he was growing strangely 
irritable. 

A well-bred,, well-informed woman con- 
versing with a senior wrangler never gets out 
of her depth as poor ignorant Madeline did ; 
for he does not talk conic sections and plane 
trigonometiy in the intervals between the 
soup and the turbot, the oyster patties or 
truflEles,. or the fillet of veal and the haunch 
of venison ; he descants more or less agree- 
ably on the current topics of the day,, after 
the wont of more ordinary men, and only 
goes deeper than the superficial stratum of 
small talk when he finds a responsive and 
intelhgent listener. If the conversation 
be resumed in the drawing-room, and by 
some chance touches on themes altogether 
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beyond her range, a smile, a half-shake of the 
head, or the words " I only wish I could follow 
that argument," recall his recollection in- 
stantly; he apologizes, and perhaps iUustrates 
the same thought in some different way, 
which her woman's wit seizes at once. 

Madeline's great offence in her husband*s 
eyes was, that she was really too ignorant to 
'know how ignorant she was, and too indifferent 
about it to try to raise her intellect to meet 
Tiis own. He liked reading aloud, and would 
have taken much pains in improving her had 
fihe permitted it, but that would have been 
allowing that she was deficient, a fact which 
she by no means credited. 

One evening he brought home a Saturday 
BevieiVy hegging her to listen attentively to a 
rather abstruse article on the currency, the 
writer of which was to be their guest the 
following day. Madeline had never learned to 
think, or even to listen, unless it suited her ; 
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and she was supremely indifferent to the cur- 
rency in any shape except that of current coin 
in her purse. So, whilst Arthur read aloud 
with much animation, she fidgeted restlessly 
in her luxurious berghrey and presently furtively 
resumed the more fascinating study of a 
novel, so that the brilliant and really exhaus- 
tive Review left no impression on her volatile 
mind. However, she did not wholly escape 
with impunity; Arthur glancing at her for 
some expression of interest caught her in 
flagrante delicto , and somewhat uncivilly seized 
the offending volume, written by one of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton's shoals of imitators. The 
ire of Achilles kindled in his eyes, and with a 
cutting censure on his wife's demeanour in 
general and the book in particular, he was 
about to consign the latter to the flames ; but 
his wife interposed, "It is a library book, 
Arthur." 

Perceiving that such was the case, he 
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stowed it away in his pocket, saying with 
much displeasure, " The librarian shall have it 
immediately." 

Madeline, rather startled, and wishing to 
pacify him and appease his wrath, begged 
him to resume his reading, promising to listen 
attentively. Whether she did or not was best 
known to herself, she certainly gathered one 
idea, viz. that she was expected to say some- 
thing amiable and complimentary to the 
author next day. Accordingly she took 
occasion to remark, — 

"Arthur read me your article in the 
Saturday Review last night." 

** I should fear it was rather dry for you," 
was the gratified response. 

" Oh I no, I found it quite entertaining," 
she answered, unwittingly using the most 
inappropriate adjective of which she could 
possibly have availed herself; as she dis- 
cerned from the countenances of her husband 
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and his guest. She felt aggrieved by the 
embarrassing pause which ensued, and mar- 
velled what she had said amiss, or mal a 
propos; in her judgment, the highest com- 
mendation of a book was to call it entertain- 
ing; whereas, in this instance, had she 
smilingly acknowledged having found it 
intensely dull, and difficult of comprehension, 
the writer would have accepted it as an 
agreeable, almost flattering compliment,, to 
his own superior endowments. 

On another occasion Arthur, pointing to a 
beautiful statuette on a bracket, representing 
Horatius Codes in the act of springing into 
the Tiber, said, " The sculptor who designed 
the piece of statuary from which that is 
modelled, breakfasts here to-morrow. I 
suppose you know the story, Madeline ?" 

" Story of what ? — oh ! yes," she answered 
vaguely; hardly vouchsafing the smallest 
attention, or deigning to listen to aught 
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beyond the bare fact that a sculptor was 
coming to breakfast, next morning. 

Arthur perceiving her inattention, and 
naturally dissatisfied, brought Macaulay's 
glorious " Lay," and entreated her to read it. 
This however she wholly failed to do; her novel, 
her dressmaker, &c., altogether engrossed her 
morning, whilst a siesta, a drive, and some 
shopping occupied the afternoon till it was 
time to dress for dinner at eight. 

Next morning the sculptor arrived, and 
after breakfast Arthur drew his attention to 
the statuette, saying " I purchased this as a 
pleasing reminiscence of your studio." 

Madeline, perceiving that her husband 
expected her to add her quota to his 
encomiums, felt impelled to speech of some 
sort, and broke an embarrassing pause by 
praising the graceful attitude of the figure. 

Finding this well received, she added, " But 
if he is going to jump down an abyss or a 
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precipice, why does not he take off his 
armour ? " 

"There was hardly time, I fancy," the 
visitor drily replied, and a smothered excla- 
mation from Arthur heightened MadeUne's 
mortification, though utterly unaware what 
she had said amiss. Certainly, M. Jourdain 
averred truly, " G^e^i une belle chose que de 
savoir quelque chose.^* (Moli^re). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

''To one that k not callous, a state of debt and 
embarrassment is a state of positive misery; nor has a 
careless man the slightest suspicion of what may be the 
effect of overlooking a comparatively slight error." — 
Bridges. 

Arthub's position was really a pitiable one ; 
whenever he tried to banish thought by 
caracoling in the parks on his fleet roan or 
his beautiful chestnut, Black Oare^ the best 
horseman in the world, sat close behind 
him. He had committed a grave error in 
taking so expensive a house, and furnishing 
it so elaborately ; and a graver error still in 
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giving the reins of household government to 
so incompetent a mistress. 

Madeline had been unfortunate in receiving 
her education at a fashionable school, where 
there was a good deal of veneering, and no 
thoroughness ; and where the principal left 
the teaching wholly to ** admirable foreign 
governesses on whom every dependence might 
be placed." Still the professors* lessons were 
in the main satisfactory, and only inattentive 
scholars like Madelinefailed to appreciatethem. 
She, poor girl, never reflected what irrepara- 
ble injury she was incurring by her negligence 
and indifierence ; in her view of the subject, 
lessons and ennui were synonymous, or at 
least convertible terms. Her ideas were 
chiefly limited to flower-painting, dancing 
the troiS'tempSj valsing in the style most in 
vogue, tatting, embroidery, and playing a few 
light drawing-room pieces, usually operatic 
airs. 
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She had undoubtedly heard of Handel, 
because she once attended the Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace, during which she oc- 
cupied herself almost exclusively in mentally 
criticizing dresses, bonnets, trimmings, puff- 
ings, flounces, costumes generally, and 
jewellery in particular. It is barely possible 
that she might have heard of Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, but to define 
their nationality, or to spell their names, 
would have been a sheer impossibiUty. 

The thorough contempt that Arthur was 
beginning to feel for her arose partly from 
lier utter ignorance; for though compelled 
to acquire a small modicum of information at 
school, she had unhappily possessed a mar- 
vellous knack of forgetting even that. 

The result was total unfitness to be the life- 
companion of an intellectual, highly cultivated 
man, the son moreover of a gifted mother. 
A nervous dread of her exposing her defi- 
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ciencies to his /friends, and making herself a 
laughing-stock, seized him whenever she 
opened her lips before visitors, and people 
remarked that he was growing really distrait 
through ceaselessly watching her. She per- 
ceived, without comprehending, his vigilance ; 
and felt not unnaturally much aggrieved. He 
laboured ineffectually to improve her, to raise 
her tone; but this hydraulic pressure on 
her faculties harassed her terribly, usually 
ending in an exhibition of temper, or in tears, 
hysterics, or sulks, which drove him to his 
club, in St. James' Street, Pall MaU. Had she 
possessed more self-control, and shown her- 
self a good housewife, and solicitous for his 
personal comforts, he would have made far 
more allowance for her ; he would gradually 
have begun to tolerate her, and in time to 
value her as a necessary appendage to himself. 
True, such appreciation as this by no means 
reahzes a wife's ideal aspirations, but the day 
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was hastening on when Madeline would deem 
even such estimation no trifling boon, 
' " What malady is curable by this remedy ?" 
Arthur one day scornftilly asked, taking a 
bottle of curry-powder out of the medicine- 
chest. 

" Is it rhubarb ? " she carelessly inquired. 

" Bfmba/rb indeed ! " 

"I suppose I mistook it for that," she 
indifferently replied. 

She considered her domesticities over for 
the day when she had discussed the dinner 
with the cook, who never thought it necessary 
to tell her mistress that salmon was half a 
guinea a pound just then, or forced peas, or 
broccoli, or cauliflowers, or asparagus, at 
fabulous prices. What mattered that to cook ? 
Indeed, she greatly preferred an incompetent 
mistress, who did not know a moorfowl from 
a pheasant, or a ptarmigan from a canvas- 
back duck or a capercailzie. Had Made- 
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line ordered a brace of partridges on Mid- 
summer day, or a jugged hare in July, cook 
would have laughed in her sleeve, without 
condescending to enlighten her. That astute 
functionary would simply have sent up frican- 
deau or rissoles of veal, or croquettes of fowl, 
or roast pigeons, or a braised Turkey poult, 
or even an omelette, or a dish of scolloped 
oysters; knowing that if the usual number of 
dishes succeeded the mulligatawny or vermi- 
celli soup, and the soles or mackerel, and 
preceded the nectarine or Nesselrode pudding 
or the meringues,^ — matters would not be 
scrutinized too closely, so long as the cooking 
proved satisfactory to the master. Truly, 
Madeline occasionally thought cook made 
unaccountable changes in the bill of fare ; and 
a mistress, however inexperienced, who had 
learnt to think would have discerned grave 
cause for uneasiness ; for the cook was not 
only recklessly extravagant and wasteful, but 
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thoroughly dishonest. Under her regime^ 
joints hardly cut disappeared with marvellous 
celerity; for no awkward inquiries were 
made. She began by selling the dripping for 
her own perquisite, intending, if Madeline said 
anything, to tell her that in the families in 
which she had always lived, the dripping 
was considered as much the cook's as rabbit- • 
skins, or hare-skins, or bones. Madeline, 
however, had never heard of dripping, could 
hardly have explained whether it was an 
animal or vegetable prpduct; therefore she 
asked no inconvenient questions. The cook, 
much emboldened by this, proceeded daily to 
greater lengths. 

"Where is yesterday's sirloin?" Arthur 
asked one day at luncheon. 

" Cook says they finished it at sup- 
per." 

" Impossible I Madeline, that beef weighed 
at least sixteen pounds, of which we ate 
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possibly one; you don't suppose that five 
servants consumed fifteen pounds at sup- 
per?" 

" Not the bones, of course ; no doubt Sir 
Bevis, and the Grand Turk, and Launcelot 
had fhemy 

In many ways she neglected her husband ; 
she hated plain sewing with an apparently 
irrepressible disgust ; and left the care of his 
socks, shirts, collars, and wristbands wholly 
to the parloTir-maid, who faithfully imitated 
her mistress in every dereliction of duty. It 
much aggrieved him that his shirt buttons 
were perpetually flying off at a tangent, and 
his studs dropping out of the holes that 
had grown too large for them ; but when his 
wrath burst forth in fierce ebullitions over 
such mishaps, his incompetent wife only 
muttered " How tiresome he is ! " It never 
occurred to her to take the oversight of his 
linen herself; any suggestion fraught with 
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the smallest self-sacrifice would have been 
unpalatable. 

If he wanted an early breakfast he must 
dispense with it, or order it himself: no 
Madeline came down to make his fragrant 
coffee; his beef-steak or cutlet might have 
been blackened without and raw within, or 
altogether charred to a cinder, so far as it 
depended on any forethought of hers. No 
soHcitous voice ever said, " Arthur, do take 
your woollen plaid j wrap up this foggy 
morning." 

A more experienced, and especially a more 
loving eye would have discerned another grave 
cause for uneasiness, viz. respecting Arthxir's 
health. He looked worn and paUid, had 
become much thinner, the palms of his hands 
were strangely hot, his appetite had grown 
capricious, sleep was beginning to desert him. 
Oh ! that his mother had been there to note 
these symptoms, instead of the childish wife 
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who only noticed his exceedingly irritable 
temper. The consuming inward fever of a 
disappointed, debt-encumbered, half-despair- 
ing heart, has sapped and ruined many a con- 
stitution that could have rallied from typhoid 
or typhus. His longing for a sight of his 
mother had become a perfect yearning, but 
during the earlier months of their married 
life she had preferred leaving the young 
people entirely to themselves ; and latterly 
Arthur had grown too thoroughly ashamed 
of his wife's incompetency, and the state of 
his household generally, to expose matters to 
his mother's scrutiny. Alas ! poor Arthur ! 

He, one day, incidentally mentioned that 
his gas bill was treble the amount it ought 
to be, even for their style of housekeeping. 
Madeline answered with a childish petulance 
that naturally aggrieved him ; and as he had 
long ceased to be the courteous knight that 
she had deemed him when he wooed her, his 
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remarks became so stringent, caustic, and 
severe that she was compelled to give some 
heed. Still, it never occurred to her that she 
should make any sacrifices, even to the extent 
of curtailing her millinery bills, which were 
peculiarly aggravating to Arthur, who, with 
the want of comprehension natural to hus- 
bands, wondered why Madeline needed more 
bonnets than he did hats ; especially as they 
cost three times as much, and should there- 
fore, if good for anything, last proportion- 
ately longer. 

The sole practical issue of Arthur*s lecture 
was^ that Madeline introduced a few miserable 
petty economies that abridged other people's 
comforts, leaving her own luxuries untouched. 

She descended one evening to the room 
which was chiefly occupied by the upper servants 
when employed in ironing or sewing. Noticing 
that several gas-burners were flaring, she 
extinguished all but one, saying peremptorily. 
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" Your master is mucli dissatisfied with 
your extravagance in gas." 

Returning to the drawing-room, she dozed 
upon the sofa, the apartment ffluminated by 
six or eight gas-lamps, some on the mantel- 
piece, some belonging to the gaseliers, others 
variously disposed, — ^but all on fiill cock. 

Arthur was at his club ; his refuge fi^om 
strife and jars, turmoils and skirmishes. 

Rebecca, the parlour-maid, noiselessly en- 
tered with a letter on a salver, and took in 
the scene at a glance; the room radiantly 
lighted, and mistress, " idle creature" (as she 
mentally apostrophized her), asleep \ Making 
her report downstairs, the domestics with 
great unanimity agreed to light every burner 
in the room, and severally to spoil, as far as 
they durst, the pieces of work on which they 
were engaged, laying the blame on in- 
sufficiency of light. 

A mistress like Madeline can easily spoil a 
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whole staff of good servants ; and her maid 
Fifine would have made a specially good 
servant to a kind and efficient and conscien- 
tious employer. 

The next morning, Arthur's dismayed eyes 
fell on his scorched shirt collars, over which 
Madeline overheard him exclaiming passion- 
ately in his dressing-room, just as she in hers 
was angrily beginning to rate Fifine for the 
disgraceful repairs done to some delicate silk 
stockings, and to a flounce of Mechlin lace. 

" If you please, ma'am, the room was that 
dark after you went and turned out the gas, 
ma'am, that Rebecca and me and Tamar 
couldn't see what we were a-doing of." Fi- 
fine' s English, be it remarked enjpassant, was 
the English of the basement story ; her French 
was far more correct. 

On one occasion, Madeline scared and terri- 
fied her household by carelessly leaving a 
lighted candle in her store-room, whither she 
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had gone for a bottle of chutnee. Presently 
there was an appalling crash of crockery, and 
the dismayed neighbours in the two adjoining 
houses sent in to know what had occurred. 
Madeline's candle had consumed the shelf 
above it, and down fell, ^^horresco ref evens ^^^ 
some valuable dessert-plates, of an old dragon 
pattern which , Arthur's mother specially 
valued as an heirloom in the family; together 
with some priceless majohca ware, and an 
antique cruet-stand that had been used by 
royalty before the times of either Stuart or 
Tudor sovereigns. 

When Arthur angrily reproached her for 
its wilfiil destruction, she pettishly exclaimed, 
— her temper having, like the old china, many 
flaws in it, — 

" How can you grieve over such hideous 
rubbish, most of it cracked too ? " 

Arthur indignantly told her that a whole 
dinner and dessert service of Minton's cost- 
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liest ware, was worth less than those cracked 
plates she had just destroyed. 

"The house might have been burnt down," 
he added. 

" Yes ! but it was not, and * A miss is as 
good as a mile,' " was the childish answer. 

Sighing heavily, he put away the last hope 
of ever making anything of her, and gradu- 
ally grew harsh and morose in his demeanour, 
treating her at best with a' commiseration 
akin to contempt. 

Oh 1 it is a terrible thing for a wife, when 
her husband thoroughly despises her I Neither 
had the smallest sympathy with each other ; 
and to both, married life became an arid waste, 
a veritable " desert of Sahara.'* 

Arthur's position grew daily more unbear- 
able : dunning letters poured in ; the very 
footman compassionated him as he carried in 
at every post-delivery the shabby, ill-looking 
blue envelopes, the contents of which were as 
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well known to the grey-haired servitor Francis 
as to Arthur himself, who, on opening his 
harassing despatches one day, passionately 
exclaimed, — 

" Madeline, I woxild give all I possess never 
to have married you 1 " 

"Nobody asked you to do so," was her 
retort to this uncomplimentary conjugal 
address. 

"Do you think Colonel Warrenne would 
be inconvenienced by receiving you for a few 
weeks ? I sorely need the tonic of a sojourn 
at the Dower House " (the residence of the 
elder Mrs. Main waring). 

Madeline looked at him more observantly 
than she was accustomed to, do tod said 
much more gently, — 

" You do look ill certainly, Arthur. I never 
noticed it before; I am afraid your corre- 
spondence is worrying you. My father will 
receive me readily, whenever you like." 
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The following week they parted, nominally 
for a month or so ; Arthur sold his horses 
and partially broke up his establishment; 
leaving two servants on board-wages, and 
Fifine accompanied Madeline to Beauchamp 
House. 

So they parted, to meet again — ^how ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

" All is of God ! If He but wave His hand, 
The mists collect, the rains fall thick and loud ; 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 

. " Angels of Life and Death alike are His ; 

Without His leave they pass no threshold o'er. 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this. 
Against His messengers to shut the door V* 

Longfellow, 

I 

The dowager had scarcely seen Arthur since 
his marriage the preceding year; and her 
heart ached sorely at seeing him, for she soon 
perceived, in addition to symptoms of illness 
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which were only too visible, that he was 
chafed to the core; and, by that ceaseless 
chafing, deteriorated in many^ ways that a 
mother's eyes are vigilant in noting. 

That night he told her all, sitting, 
according to his boyhood's wont, on a low 
seat beside her cushioned arm-chair. 

"I had better have married that great, 
simpering, ringleted wax-doll in the hair- 
dresser's shop in Burlington Arcade, 
Piccadilly," he exclaimed in a passionate burst 
of uncontrolled emotion. 

Poor saddened mother! though naturally 
little prone to despondency, Arthur's revela- 
tions for the moment overwhelmed, nay, half 
stunned her. Her tears, the hard-wrung 
tears of one threescore years of age, fell 
slowly, but she hurriedly dried them with her 
delicate handkerchief, and after a sorrowful 
pause, and a moment's ejaculatory prayer for 
guidance, she soothed and sympathized. 
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counselled and encouraged. Her surcharged 
heart swelled with indignant reproaches 
against Madeline; but she uttered none of 
them, she spoke no word of Ifier. Arthur's 
health was the most pressing and immediate 
care ; for it httle needed a mother's dis- 
crimination to .see how intensely he had 
suffered both mentally and physically from 
the severe strain that such wedded misery 
had been to one so finely organized. 

" Tour symptoms require medicine, Arthur.' ' 

** Can physic cure a heart-ache, mother, or 
* minister to a mind diseased' ?" 

" Certainly not ; but a sedative may give 
you some sleep to-night, and to-morrow you 
shall see Dr. Urquhart." . 

Arthur promised obedience so much more 
readily than she anticipated, that it heightened 
her alarm, and awakened an anxiety which 
might have been deemed excessive, had there 
not been only too just cause for it. 
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The moment he quitted her, she opened 
her j^opefeneand wrote a note to Dr. TJrquhart, 
who arrived next day at the early hour she 
had named, and deemed Arthur's state 
alarming. 

By his suggestion she telegraphed to 
Savile Row for Dr. Colquhoun, giving the 
telegram to her groom, with instructions to 
take her favourite mare Miss Marjoribanks, 
and ride with all possible despatch to 
Gloucester, the nearest telegraph-office being 
at the railway-station there. 

The fleet, docile creature seemed to know 
that speed was required of her, for she 
needed neither whip nor spur ; and in a very 
few minutes the telegraphic missive was 
forwarded. 

The astute medical practitioner whom it 
summoned, saw Arthur that evening, and 
perceived at a glance that serious mental 
trouble had occasioned his illness. 
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" Sometliing more than common has oc- 
CTirred to our patient," he said when 
conferring with Dr. Urquhart. 

" He looks as if he had borne some terrible 
strain, and quite suddenly collapsed," re- 
marked Dr. Colquhoun. 

To the few dehcate leading questions that 
the physician had cautiously asked, with all 
the skiU of a cross-examining barrister, 
Arthur had been totally dumb ; in fact, the 
power to. speak coherently was deserting him, 
had he willed otherwise. The dowager 
however spoke out, on the principle strenu- 
ously inculcated, "TeU the whole truth to 
your lawyer and your doctor, or they cannot 
help you." 

Finally, she uttered her worst fear — as 
solicitous relatives sometimes do in the hope 
of being contradicted. 

"I cannot help dreading that it will be 
brain fever," and she looked anxiously on the 

G 
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two thoughtful faces of the medical atten- 
dants. 

"It is an insidious disease/' was Dr. 
Colquhoun's sole reply. 

Dr. Urquhart bowed; and presently the 
mother was alone, with no Friend save 
One. 

Before nightfall Arthur was delirious : that 
saddest kind of delirium in which one dis- 
tressing, torturing thought runs perpetually 
through the chambers of the brain; not a 
tenant at will, as most sane men's thoughts 
are, more or less, but one that cannot be 
ejected or dislodged. Unlike Falstaff, he did 
not " babble of green fields ;" his agonized 
mother would have hailed the relief of any 
allusion to his boyhood's sports and studies, 
though a mother's heart aches keenly as her 
schoolboy mutters incessantly elegiacs and 
iambics, and says with pitifiil re-iteration, 
"They won't scan, they won't;" and she 
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reproaches herself, forgetting that it was no 
fault of hers that led some zealons head- 
master to incite the eager, sensitive lad to 
strain every nerve, till the high pressure did 
mischief all but irreparable. 

Sadder far — more melancholy far than this, 
was the pitiful appeal, " Mother 1 mother! 
take that great wax-doll away, it glided into 
the cupboard;" or "Mother, it lay down 
under the Marseilles quilt, — ^it crawled under 
the valance." 

Patiently, scores of times, did Mrs. 
Mainwaring and her trusty maid, Mabel 
Vaughan, lift the cumbrous quilt or peer 
under the valance, or into the cupboard, only 
to find the patient more uneasy and dis- 
satisfied than ever, under the impression that 
the mocking phantom had stepped across the 
corridor, or was mischievously hiding behind 
the whatnot, or the cheffbnier in the ante- 
room. Poor Arthur I frail human intellect! 

G 2 
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that a mere touch of cerebral mflammation 
can shatter thus ! 

When the doctors next met in consultation, 
Mrs. Mainwaring, finding their opinion the 
reverse of favourable, anxiously inquired 
" Ought I to send for my daughter-in-law P" 

" Certainly not, madam, while he raves so 
incessantly about her. Just now, he gravely 
asked me, * Doctor, if by soiiie terrible mis- 
take a man marries an automaton dressed up 
to counterfeit a woman, can he legally get rid 
of such a horrible incubus without a divorce ?' 
I replied as gravely, * Undoubtedly he might, 
since the lay-figure could take no marriage 
vows, nor receive the plighted troth of any- 
body. If any friend of yours is plagued with 
such an incumbrance as you describe, let him 
place her in a packing-case and send her by 
goods'-train whence she came.' " 

Then, much more seriously, Dr. Colquhoun 
continued, — 
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" Dr. TJrquhart and myself are fully agreed 
in counselling you not to send for the young 
lady, or we cannot be answerable for your 
son's reason." 

Where, meanwhile, was Madeline ? Watch 
her, skimming over the surface of every 
pleasure and amusement to be found in the 
neighbourhood of a cathedral city, renowned 
for its musical reunions^ and its fashionable 
gaieties, — matinees^ soirees^ parties for croquet 
and lawn-tennis, flower-shows, and archery- 
meetings. She revelled in them, feeling as -she 
described it the freest of the free, the gayest 
of the gay; and she gladly threw off the 
weight and harass and fret of wedded life, 
without inquiry how far she herself had made 
it so disappointing and harassing. 

When feelings of half-unconscious self- 
dissatisfaction stole over her, she readily dis- 
pelled them by an hour's frivolous chat with 
the giddy acquaintances who fluttered round 
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her as aimlessly as motes in the noontide 
sunbeams, or ephemera disporting themselves 
over a pellucid brook. 

She enjoyed their flattering compliments 
on the varied and expensive toilettes which 
she displayed as trophies of her milliner's and 
sempstress' sldll and taste. 

Colonel Warrenne regretted that she never 
alluded to Arthur, and sohcitously inquired 
daily, — 

"Have you heard from Arthur, Maddie? 
He seems a very irregular and infrequent 
correspondent." 

" I have been too busy to write, papa, and 
S suppose he is delaying his conjugal epistle 
tin I do." 

The father sighed, and involuntarily ad- 
mitted a grievous misgiving and foreboding 
into his heart. 

"Pray write to-day, your remissness is 
totally inexcusable, and may cause a dire 
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matrimonial breach; it is altogether con- 
trary to the articles of war for a subaltern 
to treat his commanding oflEicer with dis- 
respect." 

Madeline's coral lip pouted, and she* was 
beginning to answer in petulant tones that 
would have irritated her father, who, much 
as he spoilt her, had been a martinet on 
parade, and never tolerated wilful disobedi- 
ence ; but happily she was interrupted by the 
arrival of Sir John and Lady EUesmere, who 
were journeying to Cirencester, and halted 
at Beauchamp House for " tiffin,'* as the 
Colonel, an old Anglo-Indian, always called 
hinch. 

That day and several others sped away, and 
no letter reached Arthur, nor could he have 
opened one ; he was suffering grievously from 
the cerebral irritation, and from the severe 
remedies, leeches, blisters, cupping &c., which 
it necessitated. 
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At last the doctors* fears became so grave, 
that it was only too evident that life hung in 
the balance. Mrs Mainwaring, a kind, just 
woman, knew how to place herself in another's 
position, and determined at all hazards to 
spare Madehne the awful, terrible shock of 
sudden widowhood, by sending for her at 
once, and sedulously excluding her from 
Arthur's sight. 

She telegraphed : " Arthur has been ill ever 
since his arrival ; come instantly, his state is 
alarming." 

Madeline had just donned a n^w and airy 
costume for a garden-party, and when her 
maid summoned Colonel Warrenne to take 
counsel with her about the travelling arrange- 
ments generally, and Bradshaw's time-tables 
in particular, he briefly answered in curt, 
incisive words, — 

**I will accompany you ; the train passes 
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Beauchamp station in an hour. Fifine must 
follow with your luggage." 

Madeline had secretly hoped that her father 
would be unwilling to part with her inde- 
finitely ; but his mention of Fifine and the 
luggage was decisive, and dispelled these 
evanescent hopes. 

Whilst the valet hurriedly packed the 
Colonel's valise, Madeline's maid placed a few 
necessaries in a portmanteau, following the 
next day with the rest of the trunks, &c., 
which were considerably numerous and bulky, 
though not proportionately heavy. 

During the journey, Madeline's conscience 
smote her, she trembled to think what her 
father's opinion would be of the unconcilia- 
tory attitude she had maintained towards her 
husband ; he naturally reproached her too for 
not having written when aware that Arthur 
was unwell when they separated. 
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" I wonder you never told me before it 
came to this, — a final parting, possibly." 

Madeline frivolous and giddy hitherto, was 
not heartless ; and she burst into tears of 
genuine anguish and remorse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EETEIBUTION, 



" Bemorse is as the heart in which it grows, 

If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 

Of true repentance." 

Coleridge. 

" Eepentance is heart's sorrow, 
And a clear life ensuing." 

Shaksfeare. 

Colonel Waerenne had telegraphed for Mrs . 
Mainwaring's carriage to meet them at 
Gloucester, the station nearest the Dovrer 
House ; and now they were rapidly driving 
^p the gravelled sweep belonging to the 
demesne, and approaching the ancient many- 
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gabled house, embosomed in trees, chiefly 
wych elms, silver birch, cedars, and copper 
beeches. 

Madeline heeded none of them, enveloped 
as they were in mist, and dripping with 
rain ; funereal yews and cypresses could not 
have looked more sombre in her eyes. Her 
heart beat quickly as she saw her father glance 
at the windows, and then lean back with a 
look of relief; though the straw-littered ap- 
proach, the kidded knocker, and the impera- 
tive " Don't ring " told their melancholy tale 
unmistakably. Ere they had ahghted, the 
door noiselessly turned on its oiled hinges, 
and a footman whose features expressed a 
solemn and almost austere sadness, ushered 
them into a drawing-room which wore the 
aspect that rooms rapidly acquire which the 
mistress has temporarily vacated. 

The man's countenance and demeanour 
awakened the Colonel's forebodings so strong- 
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ly, that in Madeline's presence he forbore to 
inquire into Arthur's condition. 

Presently there appeared a lady, her eyes 
heavy with anxious vigils, and " mother " 
written on every line and lineament. She 
approached Madeline, who, visibly harassed 
and embarrassed, stood timidly regarding 
her. The elder lady, full of the sympathy 
that heart-sorrow teaches, and pitifully 
recognising how fraught with pain such an 
interview and such a visit must prove, clasped 
her daughter-in-law in her arms, encouraging 
her timidity with kind words and gestures ; 
and then greeted Colonel Warrenne. 

" Why were we not summoned earlier ? " 
he inquired with a slight touch of freezing 
hauteur, which her calm dignity of woe dis- 
pelled. 

" I earnestly wished to write, but the 
physicians forbade his seeing even his wife." 

" Please, take me to him now," pleaded 
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Madeline, realizing his condition for the first 
time, though but partially. 

" You must not see him yet, my dear child, 
but I will take you to his apartment/' 

Taking Madeline upstairs through the long 
corridors, the wainscoted walls hung with 
ancient pictures and antique portraits, she 
opened the door of an ante-room communi- 
cating with the chamber in which Arthur lay, 
moaning and muttering in fevered delirium. 
Aghast and terrified at what she heard, 
Madeline clung to her mother-in-law's sup- 
porting arm ; the door which had stood ajar 
for the sake of ventilation, was closed with 
extreme caution, and then Mrs. Mainwaring 
gently said, — 

" When you have changed your dress, and 
dined, you shall go to Arthur's room, if you 
will faithfully promise to remain behind the 
folding-screen, whatever may occur:" to this 
^'^deline pledged her word. 
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Later in the evening, the dowager fiilfiUed 
the proniise,andtookMadelineandher father — 
for the latter insisted on accompanying her, 
to fathom the mystery of Arthur's ilhiess, — to 
the chamber in which he lay, sedulously 
guarded from danger of draughts by a large 
Japanese screen. 

On a sofa in the background sat Madeline 
and the Colonel, listening in perplexed dis- 
may to the invalid's half-ludicrous and wholly 
pathetic lamentations over the miserable 
fatality that had befallen him, in having 
unwittingly married the barber's wax-doll: 
** Horrible creature that she is ! " 

Mabel faiatly coughed, hoping that the 
young wife might not have understood. 

" There ! she is getting the whooping- 
cough," cried Arthur in a despairing voice, 
to whom every sound suggested the abhorred 
shape. " She is such a goose, mother, she 
asks why Horatius on the broken bridge is 
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jumping off a precipice into the sea with his 
armour on ; and she sets closets on fire ; we 
had a regular conflagration quite recently. 
She breaks every breakable article the house 
contains, even that majolica ware that has 
been such a treasured heir-loom ever since — 
since — *' he paused for a date, and looked 
to Mabel to supply one, who at her wits' end 
with dismay, suggested " the Deluge ;" which 
Arthur found perfectly satisfactory, and there 
was a brief stillness. 

Presently he resumed, — 

" She lets the servants do what harm they 
choose, and she utterly ruins me with milli- 
ners' and jewellers' and feathersellers' bills, 
which I can never pay." 

Strangely enough, his own follies, and the 
heavy upholsterers' bills, never haunted his 
fevered imagination; the wife was the sole 
culprit always. Thewax-doU's fdrs and satins, 
her Yalenciennes flounces, and belongings 
•orally, were the subjects on which he raved. 
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with misdemeanours some of whicli she had 
never committed, and blunders of which she 
had been previously quite unaware. 

No t until his melancholy outpourings had been 
many times reiterated, did Colonel Warrenne 
attach the smallest significance to any of them. 

Alas I MadeUne understood many of his 
allusions only too well ; she crouched lower 
and lower, hiding her quivering face in her 
delicate jewelled hands, and beginning to 
shake with suppressed sobs. 

" Mother, the wax-doll i^ behind the screen ; 
I hear her silk dress rustling.'^ 

As quietly as possible Madeline and her 
father quitted the apartment, and Madeline, 
laying her head on an eider-down cushion in 
her dressing-room, burst into a frantic storm 
of hysterical sobbing ; her bewildered father 
striving vainly to soothe her with the trite 
remark that it mattered little what any one 
said in fevered delirium. 
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" It is all true, father/* she inarticulately 
gasped : '* I am a doU-wife and no companion 
to him ; I wasn't fit to be married ; I had 
better have gone to a day-school or anywhere. 
I vex and harass him beyond endurance with 
my dulness and stupidity ; and he said my 
domestic management was past bearing, and 
now I've killed him 1 " 

"Do refi^ain from wronging yourself, 
Madeline, by attaching meianing of any 
description to his hallucinations — the poor 
fellow is simply raving." 

" Don't wring my heart by soothing me, 
papa ; it is the bitter truth ; I'm facing it as 
best I can." 

" Tour behaviour has been terribly blame- 
able then, child." 

" It has, it has; I must obtain his forgive- 
ness before he dies," she passionately ex- 
claimed, hurrying firom the apartment. 

Mrs. Mainwaring senior, was anticipating 
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her arrival, and had bolted the ante-room 
door, at which Madeline knocked with 
tremulous hand. Softly opening it, the dow- 
ager, with irresistible gentleness, led the 
terrified, bewildered girl to an adjoining 
ottoman near the Louis Quatorze fauteuil, on 
which she seated herself. MadeUne flung 
herself at her side, and poured out incoherent 
exclamations of sorrow and dismay ; gently, 
she scarcely knew how, she was raised from 
her lowly attitude as she knelt beside Mrs. 
Mainwaring, and for the first time in Ufelong 
memory, her aching, throbbing head was 
pillowed on a mother's bosom. 

"Listen, my poor motherless child 1 I 
sympathize with you most heartily, and would 
have spared you this bitter revelation if I 
could." 

Madeline shuddered, her heart fluttering so 
wildly that utterance was impeded altogether. 

"The very fact that Arthur's bewildered 
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brain is filled with images of yourself, 
however distorted or unnatural, shows how 
dearly he has loved you; this is quite as 
evident as his present disappointment in you. 
Nerve yourself to listen to him; it may 
unravel many perplexities in the past, and 
the future lies in your own hands and 
God's." 

" If I have killed Arthur, what future can 
I have ?" 

" Hush ! Madeline, hush 1 " the mother 
answered with white, quivering lips. 

Next morning, the young wife's pallid 
cheeks and heavy eyelids told of a sleepless 
night ; several times in the course of it, she 
had stolen on tiptoe into Arthur's apartment, 
and once she caught a momentary glance of 
him, as he lay wan, haggard, unshorn, in an 
unrefreshing doze, ice on his temples. In 
her soft, wadded dressing-gown and embroi- 
dered silk slippers, she had entered with such 
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stealthy steps that Mabel Yaughan only 
perceived her noiseless entrance by a gasping, 
sobbing sigh, which betrayed her proximity. 

Mabel, terrified lest the invalid should 
wake, and knowing how disastrous might be 
the consequence of his recognizing the wife 
of whom he perpetually raved, made in dumb 
silence an imperative gesture, which- Made- 
line, awe-stricken, obeyed, and precipitately 
yet inaudibly quitted the room in which 
there was, alas I no place for Ifier^ the wife ! 

Mrs. Mainwaring noticed with relief that 
Madeline appeared at breakfast in a home- 
spun woollen dress, quite guiltless of rustUng. 

"Cannot I be permitted to assist you in 
nursing my husband?" Madeline titnidly 
inquired, with blanched cheeks, whitening 
lips, and an uncontrolled quiver in her voice, 
which touched the elder lady. 

" My dear, it wrings my heart to forbid it, 
but in Arthur's condition, to see you might 
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bring on a paroxysm of excitement ending 
in the wreck of reason, if not fatally. Bemain 
behind the Japanese screen as much as you 
like, and in a few days' time I may gradually 
familiarize him with the idea of your arrival, 
without occasioning uncontrollable agitation.*' 

Madeline looked up, such anguish in her 
brimming eyes, such genuine humiUation in 
her demeanour, that her sympathizing 
mother-in-law clasped her in her arms, and 
whispered words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, bidding her hope yet to make his future 
a happy one. 

Madeline clung to her,- as in all her 
motherless existence she had never clung to 
any one. 

It grievously and terribly distressed 
Madeline that her father strenuously insisted 
on carrying out his purpose of accompanying 
her to the invalid's chamber, where one dis- 
closure after another equally dismayed and 
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appalled them. When the spectre of the 
abhorred wax-doU was temporarily laid in 
brief oblivion, Arthur was ruthlessly dunned by 
phantom creditors, whose claims, alas ! were 
not wholly imaginary. Sometimes it was 
" Storr and Mortimer " urgently demanding 
payment for a pearl necklace, or a necklet 
with an amethyst ^ pendant, a turquoise ring, 
a sapphire brooch, or jewelled earrings, or a 
tiara, or diamond buckles, or some other 
costly luxury. 

" Gentlemen," added poor Arthur solemnly, 
under the evident impression that the firm in 
proprid persond stood beside him — " Gentle- 
men, I will not be answerable for my wife's 
debts ; I will advertise it in the Tmies imme- 
diately. Allow me to offer you a glass of 
sherry." 

Once indeed a ghastly smile hovered on 
Madeline's lips, as Arthur alluded to the 
** Koh-i-noor." 
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" The child certainly never ordered ihai^'^ 
murmured the Colonel inaudibly to himself ; 
but unluckily it chanced that Madeline was 
wearing at the moment the sapphire brooch 
and earrings ; the turquoise ring too glittered 
on her finger, and the aggrieved father's 
wrathful eyes fell on them reproachfully. 

Presently it was Swan and Edgar's 
account that seemed preying on Arthur's 
mind, as he muttered incessantly " Bill de- 
livered, £41 175. lie?.;" and then proceeded to 
enumerate *^ Rain-repellent, evaporable polo- 
naise, three guineas and a half; serges, vel- 
veteens, Genoa velvets, Lyons silks, cashmere 
shawls, opera-cloaks, Liotard's best kid gloves, 
and endless etcetera. Then it was Rowland's 
Kalydor, Rowland's Odonto, — which latter 
article seemed confused in his mind with 
Beethoven's Andante, for he described it as 
Rowland's Andante, and then aware of his 
error said, "No! I mean Beethoven's Odonto; 
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no — no — Rowland's Odonto, that's it I " and 
lie looked for confirmation to Mabel Vaughan, 
who at once acquiesced, without in the least 
knowing what he was talking about. She 
would have done it with equal readiness had 
he appealed to her on some abstruse point 
in scientific research, or a disputed passage 
in ^schylus. 

He proceeded : " Pearl dentifrice, Auricomus 
fluid, guinea switches of hair," &c., &c. ; 
enumerating sundry articles which Madeline 
had never even heard of, nor he either, except 
from advertising.vans, placards, and posters, 
which convey in types of variegated hues 
much miscellaneous information to the public 
generally. 

"Surely, Madeline, after your liberal irou^* 
saattlast year, you were never guilty of such ex- 
travagance, such culpable indiscretion ? " her 
father asked, in not unnatural displeasure and 
surprise, the moment they quitted the room. 
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" I never purcliase^ Auricomus fluid, or 
glykaline, or balsamic cougli elixir, or 
bunion plaster j most of the other things I 
did buy." 

"I really cannot stand any more such 
revelations; a few more days of such ceaseless 
and irritating annoyance would bring on 
unmistakable symptoms of gout. I must 
ascertain the amount of the liabilities you 
have incurred, write a large cheque on Coutts* 
bank,— which will cripple my resources for 
some time — and then leave you to the grave 
responsibiUty of making or marring your life 
as you choose." 

Guided by the clue afforded by Arthur's 
unconscious revelations, the Colonel elicited, 
partly from Madeline's acknowledgments, 
paxtly from dunning creditors' letters, axriv- 
ing by every post, that to clear the young 
couple thoroughly, he must at once sell out 
several thousand pounds invested in the three 
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per cent, consols, for Madeline's benefit after 
her father's death. This done, the Colonel 
departed, taking a cooler leave of his daugh- 
ter than on any previous occasion. She felt 
utterly miserable, realizing for the first time 
what a failure her wedded life had been thus 
far. Arthur's delirium still ran high, he raved 
unceasingly of her faults actual or imaginary, 
or of her ignorance, which was, alas I only too 
real, and far deeper than she as yet surmised. 
Her father's unwonted sternness smote her 
to the heart; she felt as she watched the 
brougham out of sight without receiving one 
parting glance through the window, that her 
cup of sorrow was brimming over, and that 
her own hand had filled it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A TBUE MOTHER. 



" Real education is the formation and training of tlie 
mind. " — Cayley. 

Mrs. Mainwaring compassionated the poor 
girl, and felt the forlornness of her position ; 
often taking her to pace the lawn and 
shrubberies for change of scene. 

" Indeed, mother," she said, one day, " I am 
not always such a dunce as Arthur supposes ; 
e. g. one day we were at the British Museum, 
and saw a broken, shabby old statue with 
^ Venus ' on the pedestal, and Arthur tried to 
make me believe it was Aphrodite; I said 
' No, it is Venus,' and he curled his moustache 
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in that unpleasant way he has when I make 
blunders. The next figure, too, was, called 
Jupiter, but Arthur called it * Cloud-compel- 
ling Jove ;' and when I seized the opportunity 
of setting him right, he muttered something 
about * a downright idiot/ It is aggravating 
to be called an idiot, and all about such a 
shattered and battered old guy without a 
vestige Of a nose." 

"Aggravating indeed, Madeline, but I 
should advise you to be very chary of using 
slang ; Arthur cannot endure anything * fast ' 
in young ladies." 

Receiving no reply, Mrs. Mainwaring pro- 
ceeded, — 

"Probably you did not learn much my- 
thology at school, my dear?" 

" yes ! I learnt all the gods and goddesses 
out of MarignalVs Questions^ and the Muses 
and the Fates ; only I forget how many there 
were." 
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" If you had studied it more thoroughly, 
Madeline, you would have known that 
Aphrodite is another name for Venus, and 
Jove for Jupiter ; Arthur was very blameable 
in speaking so uncivilly to you, but you know 
he was a high wrangler and fellow of his 
college ; and I hope you will be counselled by 
me and never attempt to rectify his mistakes 
till you have amended your own." 

" I wish I could," said Madeline humbly, 
rather aghast at all she heard. 

" Try very ha/rd^^^ was the emphatic 
answer. 

" How shall I begin, mother ?" 

" Let me lend you a book he prizes much, 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne; I should 
like to persuade you to study it carefully, 
committing pieces of it to memory, to 
surprise him when he recovers." 

Madeline caught eagerly at the idea, poring 
for days over the volume, and searching out as 
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* 

her mother-in-law suggested, names, places, 
rivers, lakes, &c., &c. from gazetteers, atlases, 
biographical and classical dictionaries, and 
other books of reference furnished by the 
dowager, to whom Arthur and Madeline were 
subjects of ceaseless thought. 

How to set things right seemed a problem 
difficult of solution ; for as Arthur gradually 
recovered she found him wholly unappeasable 
towards his wife, in fact unapproachable on 
this subject; to which allusion seemed 
unendurable. 

Mrs. Mainwaring never despaired, seldom 
desponded ; she carried her grievous difficulty 
to One who never withholds counsel from any 
humble petitioner. 

Once, after an imcontroUed, half-frenzied 
outburst, she gently said, — 

" Do not let Madeline's deficiencies wreck 
your faith in womanhood, and in all 
possibilities of goodness." 
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Ho replied tenderly, quieted in an in- 
stant, — 

"Nothing can sliake my faith in y(m^ 
mother ; make Madeline worthy to tie your 
sandals, and I will receive her again into my 
house, into my heart I cannot say." 

Fearing to agitate him, she silently em- 
braced him and quitted the room; for 
though partially convalescent there were 
tendencies to relapse, and it was deemed 
undesirable to leave him altogether alone, 
except for very brief intervals ; consequently 
Mabel Vaughan and her mistress relieved 
each other in their attendance on him. 
Mabel was, however, installed as his principal 
night-nurse; for fatigue and anxiety were 
beginning to tell heavily on the dowager. 

Madeline was becoming a promising 
charge, having specially conciliated her 
mother-in-law by the conscientious feeling 
she had shown respecting her jewellery. 
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SJie one day brouglit all her jewel-cases 
and caskets of every description ; the pearl 
necklace, the glittering necklet with its 
amethyst pendant, the turquoise ring, the 
sapphire brooch and earrings, the brilliant 
tiara, the diamond buckles, and every indi- 
vidual trinket and ornament that she had 
purchased since her marriage ; entreating that 
the next time Mrs. Mainwaring's sohcitor had 
business in London, he might be instructed 
to dispose of them as advantageously as 
possible, that the proceeds might assist in 
defraying the physicians' heavy fees for 
attendance on Arthur. 

Mrs. Mainwaring, after a momentary 
hesitation, acquiesced, feeling that the once 
firivolous, conceited girl was taking a great 
step towards a higher life and a nobler cha- 
racter, by thus sacrificing vanity to prin- 
ciple. 

Madeline gratefully thanked her, with 

I 
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brimming eyes and faltering tongue, for 
relieving her from tliis part of her heavy 
burden; and as Arthur, though pertina- 
ciously refusing to see her, was gradually 
recovering, her countenance grew less down- 
cast» her step more elastic, and her whole 
mien evinced tranquillity of mind. 

One morning, she and Mrs. Main waring 
were sitting in a summer-house densely 
surrounded on three sides by imibrageous 
beeches,, oaks, and walnut-trees two centuries 
old; the fourth side facing the south, 
presented a magnificent cowp d!ml of woodland 
scenery, diversified by grassy knoUs, and a 
meandering stream, glittering in the sunlight 
like a ribbon of frosted silver. The dowager's 
perusal of the leading articles in the TimM 
was perpetually interrupted by the keener 
interest with which she studied Madeline's 
face, bent on the volume of Maoaulay now her 
inseparable companion. 
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'* How difficult * Horatius ' is," she sighed ; 
" I was so awfully idle that I do not know even 
the beginning of anything." 

" Don't say * awfully,' Maddie ; your hus- 
band, as I told you, wholly disapproves of slang, 
and so do I too ; not from fastidiousness, but 
from principle, because people using slang 
perpetually say what they do not really mean. 
But just tell me these formidable difficulties 
as they occur." 

" What is * a trysting day,' mother ? ^^ 

*' An appointed day of meeting." 

" And * pouring in amain ' ? *' 

** As rapidly as possible." 

" And why are the Apennines * purple * and 
not snowy ? " 

" The summits are above the snow-line, of 
course ; but the adjective * purple ' has refer- 
ence doubtless partly to the vegetation cloth- 
ing its sides, — ^blue gentians and purple saxi- 
frages being plentiful, — ^and principally to the 
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bluisli-purple hues of distant mountain 
scenery." 

" I am such an utter dunce, mother, that I 
don't even know what a * mere ' is." 

" A piece of water ; sometimes a lake, like 
Grasmere, or Windermere: Ellesmere, in 
Shropshire, is a large piece of water." 

" Thank you very much ; I heartily wish I 
had come here a dozen years ago ! " 

And now for awhile they sat in silence, 
Madeline earnestly applying herself to finding 
the various places in a capital map of Italy, 
and the principal personages of the story in a 
biographical dictionary; the elder lady ponder- 
ing how it might be practicable to reunite 
the estranged pair, who must henceforth find 
their chief earthly happiness in each other, 
or miss it altogether. There was no re- 
maining estrangement on Madeline's side; 
she was truly penitent for her grievous mis- 
conduct, entirely willing to humble herself 
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in any way for tlie sake of winning Arthur 
back. 

Alas 1 a husband offended is hard to con- 
ciliate! Be was thoroughly alienated fi^m 
A^r, and deemed her utterly contemptible. 

" I wish he could see her toiling so hard," 
soliloquized this true mother ; " I am sure her 
eyes are aching with poring so long over that 
atlas." 

Accordingly, she interrupted Madeline's 
studies, by offering to read aloud to her ; and 
to change the theme, she selected that soul- 
stirring fragment, " The Armada." Mrs. 
Main waring read strikingly well, with keen 
feeling and true emphasis : Madeline listened 
attentively, and gradually the sorrowful yearn- 
ing in her face changed to animated intelli- 
gence; she said she almost heard the bells 
" clashing the wild alarum," and saw " the 
blaze on Malvern's lonely height." 

*^ There is soul in that face, at last,." 
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thought the dowager, closing the book, and 
telling Madeline to call Csesar, the retriever, 
for a stroll in the shrubbery, while she her- 
self weaxt to Arthur. 

He was materially improving in health 
both mentally and physically, but was remark- 
ably fractious, irritable, and dissatisfied, as 
male convalescents usually are; and (as in 
faimess it must be conceded) ladies too are 
occasionally equally unmanageable. 

"Where have you been, mother ? " 

" Reading in the summer-house. Are there 
any of your correspondents, Arthur, to 
whom you would like nae to write for 
you?" 

'' Thank you, mater, you would oblige me 
greatly by writing to my two old college 
chums, Leonard Iremonger and Francis 
Hughes." 

" Aud your wife^ my son, have you no mes- 
sages for her ? " 
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" Pshaw I '' he replied contemptuously ; 
"messages to such a frivolous doll as that 1 " 

" Arthur, you have suffered terribly, I have 
sympathized with you most thoroughly ; but 
she is no doll now; she is a thinking, sorrow- 
ing woman." 

" Much y(m know of her, mother .'' 

"I know her more intimately than you 
suppose," she rejoined calmly, " your wife has 

» 

been here some weeks." 

But the dowager instantaneously repented 
having uttered the words, for Arthur, looking 
perfectly stupefied and aghast, said after a 
pause of utter bewilderment,— 

" I affirmed solemnly that the wax-doll was 
here, but you disbelieved me; the doctors 
leeched and blistered and cupped me for it, 
and one day I caught them whispering about 
a *moxa;' then I held my tongue;" and he 
muttered words far from complimentary to 
the physicians. 
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Precipitately dropping the subject, which 
had proved perilous even beyond her anticipa- 
tions, Mrs. Mainwaring, looking at the ormola 
time-piece, proposed ringing for his lemonade, 
but it was pettishly declined. 

" The orangeade then, Arthur ? " 

But, in his angry annoyance, every sugges- 
tion was hastily declined. 

Mabel was therefore summoned, and having 
ascertained from her that his mother was 
pacing the lawn, he suddenly asserted that 
he was hungry, and despatched her for the 
Lemann's biscuits, his arrowroot and negus ; 
and, during her absence, with difl&culty 
dragged himself to the window to see if 
Madeline were really there. 

It was too true : there walked the two 
ladies, their arms lovingly entwined ; they 
seemed in deep converse, neither glancing 
towards the window. 

Fair indeed was the scene, but exhilarating 
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as the first glimpse of sunshiny outdoor life 
should have been, the effect on Arthur was 
altogether injurious ; and Mabel returning 
with the tray found him gesticulating in the 
wildest excitement. 

The moment she had assisted him to a 
couch he passionately interrogated her, — 

" When did that — that — young lady 
arrive ? " 

" One Wednesday, sir, I forget how many 
weeks ago ; but I know it was a Wednesday, 
because I was ironing mistress' collars when 
the carriage came. I nearly singed one of them 
in my fear that you would be disturbed by 
the arrival." 

" Did not I say she was here ? and you 
horrible wretches blistered me for it 1" 

Perplexed and dismayed, Mabel said after 

a pause, — 

" A very amiable, agreeable young lady she 
. • ,, 

IS, su* 
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But with an imperative wave of the hand. 
Mabel and the unpalatable subject were dis- 
missed together ; she felt half-afraid to leave 
hun» and therefore seated herself in the ante- 
room with the door ajar, and he meanwhile 
proceeded to anathematize the doctors in no 
measured terms. 

Slowly and pensively the ladies paced the 
lawn, the brilliantly variegated hues of the 
parterres unnoticed by either, and all nature 
smiled unheeded ; gaily carolled the lark, but 
each might have said with Eugene Aram, — 

" I never heard him sing.** 

They were wrapped in sad thought, in fore- 
boding fears, for the mother's face had un- 
consciously revealed what had transpired ; and 
Madeline intuitively divined that Arthur had 
discovered her arrival, and refused her ad- 
mittance to his presence. 

He had not done this in direct words, but 
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his demeanour had made it abundantly clear 
that as yet he was perfectly intractable. 

However, in teaching and training Madeline, 
Mrs. Mainwaring felt that one end of . the 
ravelled skein was in her hand. As for 
Arthur, she trusted, not to the chapter of 
accidents which might bring them together, 
but to the softening influence of the great 
healer, Time, to Arthur's innate high principle, 
and to the working of the overruling Hand. 

The dowager was an apt instructresB, as 
most clever women can be if they choose, and 
she found a singularly docile pupil, and not a 
dull one, though her faculties had to be pa- 
tiently developed. Mrs. Mainwaring brought 
three good resolutions to her aid : not to worry 
Arthur, to strain every nerve for Madeline, 
and not to despair of either. She knew that 
even a wasted childhood is hard to repair, and 
that a misspent youth is wholly irretrievable ; 
but many latent capabilities could yet be 
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drawn out, something could still be made 
of her. 

She commenced by giving her a few lessons 
in the first principles of elocution, and taught 
her to read aloud with expression, practising 
her in various styles of literature, beginning 
with the " Drama of Exile," written by 
Mrs. Barrett Browning prior to her marriage ; 
and at last the wild wail " Ai 1 Ai ! Heos- 
phoros," or the pathetic **AU things grow 
sadder to me one by one," fell from Madeline's 
lips with the eloquence of true feeling. 

It was uphill work, but the mother brought 
three potent auxiliaries to her task : patience, 
skill, and love ; and she gradually found that 
there are few happier employments than 
awakening the dormant faculties of a soul 
that has long lain sleeping, and that might 
have slept on, undeveloped always, but for 
that tender quickening touch. 

Tennyson, Macaulay, Carlyle, all assisted 
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her endeavours, and Madeline seconded them 
to the uttermost, with a zeal that would have 
seemed to her school-governesses wholly un- 
precedented, unparalleled in their experience 
of girlhood. 

Weeks passed on; Arthur still peremptorily- 
declined to let her cross the threshold of 
either of the rooms he occupied ; and now his 
mother no longer interceded with him. She 
was quietly and calmly biding her time; 
knowing that life's cross-currents meet some- 
times in ways little anticipated. 

One morning, Mabel Vaughan requested 
two days' leave of absence, to visit a favourite 
niece suffering from bronchitis of an unusually 
acute kind. Mrs. Mainwaring readily ac- 
quiesced, promising to sleep in Arthur's room, 
although he was fast ceasing to need a garde 
malade ; but while in all probability he would 
not awake, or need attention, to trust to this 
was to insure his waking, such being the 
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well-known perversity of human aflfairs; a 
fact that any one may ascertain for himself by 
trusting for once to the habitual lateness of 
an unpunctual train. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A NIGHT OF UNEBST. 

" Sleep, thou remnant of primeval innocence and bliss ; 
for Adam slept in Paradise.'* — Longfellow. 

''Sleep is Death's younger brother, and so like him 
that I never dare trust him without my prayers." — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 



t( 



magic sleep great key 

To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy^ 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled eaves. 
Echoing grottoes full of tumbling wave& 
And moonlight." — ^Keats» 



" L^hommeproposey mais Dieu dispose/^ Ere 
nightfall a terrible attack of tic, a malady 
to which she was rarely subject, compelled 
Mrs. Mainwaring to nurse herself instead of 
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Arthur. Madeline, lavishing upon her all 
daughterly attentions, begged to relieve her 
solicitude for- Arthur by taking Mabel's place 
in his room. 

The eloquence of Madeline's imploring eyes, 
and the reiterated appeal, " I am his wife, 
mother, do not refuse me even a servant's 
place," prevailed irresistibly; and pencil in 
hand she noted down minutely what was to 
be done in all conceivable contingencies, how- 
ever unlikely their occurrence. The parlour- 
maid arranged everything that the convales- 
cent could possibly require ; all was in readi- 
ness, the effervescing draught if he were 
feverish, the syrup of chloral if wakeful, an 
anodyne as a sedative if suffering from pain 
or uneasiness — for Arthur liked all possible 
wants anticipated, that he might be indepen- 
dent of his kind nurse. 

Madeline, trembling in every limb, un- 
dressed in her own room, and knelt beside her 
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bed in very earnest supplication for help and 
guidance. She had always said her prayers ; 
but till it burst upon her during the last 
sorrowful weeks what a miserable failure her 
life had been, she had only regarded it as a 
form, not as a vital necessity, an unutterable 
relief and support. 

Kising from her knees she went to Mrs. 
Mainwaring's room, to see that all was ar- 
ranged for her comfort, and was folded in her 
arms caressingly, "God bless you ! dear child, 
God help you ! Come to me at any moment if 
a difficulty arises." 

The couch Madeline occupied was behind 
the Japanese screen already alluded to; it 
seemed strange and eerie to be there un- 
known to Arthur,, not even there on suffer- 
ance. 

Sleepy which she wooed by every conceiv- 
able device, deserted her wholly. She repeated 
the multiplication-table from beginning to 

K 
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end; the practice-tables; and the weights and 
measures to the end of avoirdupois : then she 
mentally watched fivescore woolly sheep 
leaping a hurdle, the last sheep failing eight 
successive times, but succeeding the ninth. 
What to her was the animal's success or 
failure ? Neither availed her in the least. 
Then she tried the late Bishop of Oxford's 
plan, of half -articulating at each breath one 
of the first four vowels, taking them in order 
— omitting " u," because it needs more ieffort. 
Lastly, she fancied herself at the sea-side, 
watching the sparkling, ghttering ripples of a 
tranquil sea, bathed in the sun's glorious rays. 
No result followed, so, dropping the quest of 
sleep in despair, she busied herself in recalling 
a description she had read that evening, by 
Dickens, of the Falls of Niagara ; marvelling, 
as many another reader must have done, that 
despite the roar, the ceaseless boom and 
thunder, the awfiilness of the abyss, the 
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impression of the whole upon his mind was 
not awe, not terror, not excitement, but a 
deep, unutterable hush of peace. 

Presently, her eyes began unconsciously 
tracing the imaginary motion of a slight, frail 
canoe pictured on the screen^ the subdued 
light just sufl&cing to enable her to discern it. 
The next thing she was aware of seemed to 
be that she and Arthur were sailing in the 
canoe, on the river Niagara, uniting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. How deliciously luxurious 
was the motion ! Arthur laid down his oars, 
and the boat drifted on apparently at its own 
free will and pleasure ; drifting, ah ! whither ? 
They did not trouble themselves to ask, but 
went on and on, Madeline wrapt in soothing 
contemplation, Arthur lazily smoking a 
Havannah cigar. 

The current of the river carried them so 
near the bank that it seemed as if they could 
step ashore at any moment, but it was only 

• K 2 
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seeming. Neither of them willed to try it, they 
were too comfortable where they were : pre- 
sently the banks grew higher, steeper, nearly 
perpendicular towards the summit, but shelv- 
ing towards the base, by the accumulation of 
debris gradually fallen from the cliff. On the 
heights appeared a man, wildly, frantically 
gesticulating; apparently deterring some- 
body from something, by varied and energetic 
signs. Arthur, half-asleep, never perceived 
him, Madeline calmly supposed he was a 
lunatic, till they suddenly awoke to the appal- 
ling consciousness that the current was 
becoming rapid, the canoe unmanageable. 
Arthur seized the oars, plied them vigorously, 
but the cliffs receded faster, faster still, and 
now a strange solemn moaning sound roused 
their alarm. 

" The falls, Madeline, we are lost I" shouted 
Arthur in a voice of despair, the frail skiff 
now beginning to rock to-and-fro on the 
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agitated waters, and all the while they were so 
near to safety, the bank so close that from a 
firm stand-point one agile spring could easily 
have reached it; but to spring from that 
quivering canoe, tossed like a mere shuttle- 
cock, would be instant destruction ; the most 
practised athlete could not possibly have 
achieved so perilous a feat. 

No ! they must sit there clinging to the 
^ides of the skiff, gazing sorrowfully on each 
other, a terrible death coming nearer and 
nearer still every moment. Their lips moved, 
they seemed to each other to be uttering some 
yearning last adieu, or some pitiful appeal for 
help and mercy ; but to human ear what sound 
could be audible? for now the deep boom 
had become a crash and roar as of a vast park 
of artillery, a ceaseless mighty thunder. On, 
on more swiftly still, hurrying headlong 
towards the abyss, wondering vaguely in their 
despair what it would feel like to be flung 
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suddenly down to the depths 160 feet below, 
into the boiling foam. 

In the perspective, Madeline saw a jutting 
rock covered with bushes exactly in their 
way, and called " Jump, Arthur, jump !" for- 
getting self entirely in the intensity of her 
hope of rescue for him. In her desperation 
of anxiety and passionate eagerness, she 
fancied she literally shrieked the words ; but it 
is providentially arranged for us that what we 
actually do in sleep is only an infinitesimal part 
of what we believe ourselves to be doing: there- 
fore, though the words were audibly uttered, 
it was in low awe-stricken accents, with bated 
breath, and even that partially awoke her. 

Where could she possibly be ? Had she 
fallen down indeed into the abyss, and been 
mysteriously rescued, and laid in that unfami- 
liar bed ? Where, where was Arthur ? aad 
was that moaning sound that fiUed the room, 
Niagara ? 
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"Mother, mother," fell upon her perplexed 
ear, and recognizing Arthur's familiar accents, 
she regained full consciousness, and sprang 
up, vividly remembering aU. 

He had awoke in one of his still recurring 
paroxysms of pain and distress, and his moan, 
mingling with her dream-phantasy, had sug- 
gested the awful boom that for uncounted 
years has sounded from Niagara. 

At first, he scarcely noticed who tended him, 
and presently she noiselessly lay down again, 
hoping he was sufficiently relieved to sleep. 

But Arthur did not sleep ; he lay musing 
and marvelling, and presently said,— 

" Madeline, can you explain — ?" 

" Yes, Arthur," she answered, going timidly 
to his bedside, " I feared you would think it 
an uncalled for, unwarrantable intrusion, but 
Mabel is away ; your mother gave me permis- 
sion to come, because she is suffering fright- 
fully from tic." 
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" Thanks!'* he rejoined, and the brief mono- 
syllable, which usually sounds curt and un- 
gracious enough, was uttered so stiffly and 
austerely, that Madeline took it as a sentence 
of dismissal to her <50uch, and was turning 
away when he continued, — 

"I was about to inquire, before you 
interrupted me, why you were exhorting me to 
jump ? I hardly feel in cue for it." 

" I was dreaming a terrible dream, Arthur; 
I thought you were in deadly peril, and that 
there .was a possibility of saving you," 

This rousing his curiosity, he permitted 
her to narrate the particulars, which she did 
quivering still with the recollection of the 
agony it had occasioned ; for, happily, we are 
seldom so profoundly miserable, so helplessly 
despairing, in hfe's straits and emergencies, as 
in some dream of jeopardy and anguish of 
suspense. Her trembling voice had in it a 
tone of genuine feeling so altogether new to 
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him that, with no intention of uttering a 
conciKatory word, he was surprised into 
saying,— 

" Why, Madeline, I could almost fancy you 
care for me when you are asleep.'* 

" Sleeping and waking too, Arthur, if you 
could only beKeve it, after all my misdoings," 
and the poor young wife knelt beside his bed 
with a pitiful acknowledgment of past deep 
wrongs, humbly suing for 'pardon. Ah ! not 
yet could the proud man forgive ! 

" Win back my confidence, my estefem, 
Madeline, if you can ; and then perhaps, — " 

Even these words conveyed some healing 
to the bruised heart, and wistfully gazing on 
him, she kissed the wasted, transparent hand 
that lay outside the coverlet, and risiag from 
her knees she went to extinguish the night- 
lamp, feeling that the scalding tears bravely 
repressed till now, would only aggravate him 
if he saw them fall. 
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Certainly her eighteen months' unsatisfac- 
tory apprenticeship to matrimony, had given 
her a few elementary lessons in masculine 
traits of character. 

It was alo vely roseate sunrise, the * * pendule ' ' 
on the chimney-piece was at that moment 
striking six; the antique clock on the staircase 
chiming in with the accompaniment it played 
at that hour, 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows," 

to be succeeded twelve hours later by 

." Auld lang syne. " 

And now Arthur bade her go and look 
after his mother ; so, quitting his apartment, 
she crept cautiously into Mrs. Mainwaring's. 
The latter was awake, and eagerly said, — 

** Come here and lie down, child, you are 
trembling like an aspen leaf." 

Madeline gratefully obeyed, and the sur- 
charged heart was relieved, as she narrated 
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to her attentive, sympathizing listener, all 
that had occurred. Presently the exhausted 
girl slept, but the long eyelashes dewy with 
tears, and an occasional sobbing breath, told 
a tale of suflTering. 

" Poor child!" thought Mrs. Mainwaring. 
*' She sowed the whirlwind in her past 
extravagance and worldliness, and now she is 
reaping the storm. I fear it will prove a very 
hurricane ; Arthur seems not only aggrieved, 
which is quite natural, but implacable, which 
is unchristian. I am not a little disappointed 
in my dear son." 

For a moment she was ready to fear that 
by taking Madeline's part she would almost 
alienate him from herself; then she put aside 
the thought, resolving to do right at all 
hazards. Certainly, he had hitherto been 
one of the best of sons, and his whole career, 
till his acquaintance with Madeline, had been 
marked by integrity and high principle. 
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After this eventful night, Arthur, though 
gloomy, taciturn, and melancholy almost to 
moroseness, tolerated his wife's presence 
sufficiently to accept her services, proffered 
alike humbly and timidly. Alas ! for the 
wife who is barely tolerated ! 

By degrees, he resumed his place down- 
stairs, and occasionally drove out; but con- 
tinued moody, dissatisfied and exigeant, and 
had not his mother possessed an unusually 
gentle, well-controlled temper, it would have 
irritated, even exasperated her,* to see how 
coolly and ungraciously he appropriated 
Madeline's services, with merely the sHghtest, 
most curt, and indifferent acknowledgment, 
just the monosyllabic " Thanks." 

He enjoyed his mother's reading aloud, but 
one evening a sudden hoarseness necessitated 
her handing the book to Madeline; with 
strong effort the latter conquered the nervous 
quiver in her voice, and finished the article. 
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" I had no idea you could read so well," he 
was surprised into saying. 

" Your mother taught me, Arthur," she 
answered, looking at her with eyes brimming 
over with gratitude. 

When Madeline quitted the room, he con- 
descended to say, — 

"Mater, I really think you must be a 
wizard — I mean a witch; how have you 
effected the transformation of a doll into a 
woman ?" 

" I have not effected it, a Higher Hand 
has been at work : she loves you deeply 
now, and your terrible illness, with her 
remorse for having occasioned it, have 
been a great blessing to her. Give her 
a little encouragement and commendation; 
your poor, crushed flower is not altogether 
blighted, it will expand some beautiful petals 

yet." 

'' According to that, mother, I suppose I 
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may quote Shakspeare in * The Taming of 
the Shrew,' and say to myself, — 

* Petruchio, go thy ways, the field is won.' " 

"No, Arthur ! it would be more appropriate, 
altogether more befitting, to thank God for 
the new life that is dawning for you both." 



\Note, — When my story reached this point, I took 
counsel with my pupils respecting it, telling them that I 
could now add one closing chapter, describing the state of 
affairs some years later, and then begin a fresh tale of 
some different kind; or, if they preferred it, I would 
farther develope this story, before adding the final chapter. 
Which should I do? Two of the younger girls said, 
" Begin a fresh tale." Eighteen said, " Please go on with 
this."] 
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CHAPTER TX. 



EE-UNION. 



"Every human soul has the germ of some flowers 
within ; and they would open if they could only find 
sunshine and free air to expand in." — Mrs. Child. 

Yes ! the field was won, so far as Arthur was 
concerned ; if indeed any man can be pro- 
nounced victor who has neither conquered nor 
controlled himself. 

He entirely acquiesced in the wish of the 
physicians that he should recruit his health 
by foreign travel, and he confidentially ob- 
served to his mother that, amiably as Madeline 
now filled a subordinate position, she would 
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again make an utter failure and shipwreck as 
mistress of a household. 

" Ah I well, Arthur, two years abroad will 
give you ample opportunities of testing and 
educating her." 

" Mother ! " he haughtily replied, " you 
don't imagine that I shall embarrass myself 
with her and Fifine, and their countless 
bonnet-boxes and appendages ! encumber 
myself with tliem^ no indeed X " 

" What then are your an^angements for 
your wife ? " she inquired with unwonted 
sternness of demeanour. 

"She can go to Colonel Warrenne; you 
shall not be plagued with her, mother." 

"No, Arthur, she shall not return. to that 
vapid, inane, objectless existence ; if you re- 
pudiate her claims, she shall stay here, and 
be the solace of my waning life." 

" Be reasonable, mother, consider the eco- 
nomy of my travelling en gar^on, and the 
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harass and expense of the journey with 
Madeline and the maid and their shoals of 
luggage." 

" The maid will occasion you no inconveni- 
ence; Madeline dismissed her some time ago." 

" Cashiered her altogether?" asked Arthur, 
surprised. 

" Yes ; she manages to be quite indepen- 
dent now." 

" Humph I " and the young man pondered 
in dumb amaze, while his mother, improving 
the opportunity, described his wife's behaviour 
respecting her jewels. 

The next time Madeline entered the room, 
he carefully scanned her from head to foot; her 
luxuriant glossy hair was beautifully plaited in 
a coronal, her attire, though simple, was in 
perfect taste ; her brooch contained his minia- 
ture, a marriage-gift from himself; her 
chaussure was faultless. The more keenly he 
scrutinized her the more he marvelled. 

L 
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" When I go abroad, Madeline, will you 
prefer returning to your father or remaining 
here?" 

" I owe everything to your mother, Arthur ; 
if I may he permitted, I will never leave her 
till— till— " 

She hesitated, her cheeks crimsoning and 
then paling, as her agitation deepened, but 
the tears that dimmed her eyes were bravely 
repressed. 

" How can you persist in trying her so 
cruelly ? " interposed Mrs. Mainwaring, draw- 
ing the trembling girl to her side, and speak- 
ing in a tone which her idolized son had rarely 
heard before. 

After an embarrassed pause, — equally em- 
barrassing to all, — he said, — 

**I do not wish to annoy you, mother, 
or to act blameably towards my — my — 
wife." 

How Madeline's heart thrilled at the name. 
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grudgingly as he uttered it, for the first time 
during many sad weeks of estrangement. 

"The fact really is, that the Madeline 
of the last few weeks, and the Madeline of 
yore, are two different people. Which is the 
true one ?" he asked, suddenly addressing his 
wife. 

It was a critical moment for her, — one of 
those moments that shape a hfe's destiny. 
Inwardly asking help and wisdom, a passage 
which she had lately read recurred to her 
memory, " In any of life's great crises or 
emergencies, if telling the exact truth will not 
help you, nothing will ;" she looked up and 
said, — 

" I think both were real.'*" 

" That is inconceivable, the difference is too 
great," was his not unnatural or unwarrant- 
able reply. 

" Arthur, the explanation is this — the first 
Madeline believed she loved you, but in reality 

L 2 
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she loved herself and her own way; tins 
Madeline loves you better far than all/' 

Thus speaking, her countenance pleading 
meanwhile with irresistible appeal, she crept 
timidly nearer, still fast clinging to her talis- 
man, his mother's hand. He drew her closely 
to him, and in that auspicious moment the 
covenant of peace between them was ratified, 
signed, and sealed, past grudges cancelled, 
and a new existence begun. Of that happy 
trio the dowager, the peacemaker, was the 
happiest of all. With tender words of bene- 
diction on both she was quitting the room, 
but with one impulse they recalled her. 

" Mother, mother, stay with your son and 
daughter, who owe so much to you." 

Truly in that hour, and in many a succeed- 
ing one " her children arose up and called her 
blessed." 

Before they left the Dower House, she gave 
each separately and apart much valuable 
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counsel. On Arthur she urged forbearance 
with MadeUne's deficiencies of education, ad- 
vising him to remedy all that could be reme- 
died, by cultivating her taste, and enlarging 
her mind, taking her ta museums and picture- 
galleries, and making what she saw intelUgible 
to her, food for her intellect and not merely 
for her eyes. She counselled him to read 
aloud to Madeline, and to encourage her to 
read to him: and to give her good mas- 
ters for French and singing wherever they 
sojourned long enough, and professors were 
available. 

" Her music is irretrievable I fear, but in 
these happier days I have discovered that she 
possesses rather a pleasing soprano voice. I 
have heard her carolling gaily in a remote 
shrubbery, where I know she flattered herself 
she was unheard ; however, Cassar and I were 
strolling in the grounds, and we both heard, 
for the good dog wagged his tail in approval, 
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and darted off in quest of her. She is 
straining every nerve for your approbation, 
Arthur ; do not withhold it when you see it is 
merited." 

To Madeline she said, — 

" Try to mould yourself to Arthur, I mean 
to all that is best in him ; be on the watch to 
learn all you possibly can. When he tells 
you that a certain statue represents a cer- 
tain personage, believe that it undoubtedly 
does, and that he is not quizzing or joking 
you. Do your utmost to raise your intellect 
to meet his; you may achieve a great deal 
yet.'' 

" O yes, if you were with me, mother." 

"My sympathy and love are with you 
always, my darling, and I think I foresee a 
future for you infinitely happier than any 
past you have ever known. Remember, too, 
that the only availing help is never denied to 
any who diligently seek it." 
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Madeline clung to her as they finally 
embraced, and whispered, — ' 

" I can never thank you enough ; you can 
never know how intensely I love you, mother.*' 

The carriage that was now conveying them 
to Gloucester — united once more, and for all 
time, — had three months previously borne 
to the Dower House the Mvolons, slighted, 
unloved wife of a husband who refused her 
admittance to his presence. What a change 
had transformed them both I 

When they were seated in the railway- 
carriage, Arthur noticing how keenly his wife 
felt the parting, made a few consolatory 
remarks before applying himself to his 
customary sedulous perusal of the leading 
articles in the Times. 

Madeline recalled their wedding journey, 
and the offence she had taken at his study of 
the newspaper on that occasion ; this time she 
was glad to see him entertained, glad of 
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leisure and opportunity for quiet self- 
communing. 

" What a chronicle of mistakes and faults 
the story of my married life would be," she 
mused ; then she recollected the caution the 
dowager had given her, not to brood too 
much over the irremediable past, but to 

" Act in the living present." 

" That is the way to be a wise architect in 
building for the future," she used to say. 

" Yes, I remember too she said that to-day 
bears within it the seeds of many to- 
morrows ; how little I knew that, when I 
acted so foolishly and wrongly in London, 
but how true it is ! " 

They embarked at Harwich for Antwerp. 
Arthur had telegraphed for a berth for her 
in the ladies' saloon, whither she obediently 
retired when he deemed it advisable ; happy 
in the permission he had accorded her to 
meet him on deck to watch the dawn. 
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Slowly it came, that faint haze in the east 
growing perceptibly clearer every moment, 
till the whole scene was transformed, and, to 
quote a poetic epithet, the " rosy- fingered 
dawn" ushered in a magnificent sunrise. 
The vessel was passing Flushing just as the 
sun's disc rose exactly behind a steeple and a 
light-house, which stood out in vivid relief 
against it. 

Arthur saw with pleasure the eager interest 
with which Madeline watched this novel and 
beautiful sight, and the thought occurred to 
him that there was much more in her than he 
had believed. Her organ of ideality was 
large, though not excessive, and she revelled 
in the glorious beauty of Antwerp cathedral 
as they slowly steamed up the sluggish 
Scheldt, full in sight of that exquisite spire 
which Napoleon I. compared to Mechlin 
lace. 

On landing, Madeline timidly asked for the 
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" H6tel de T Europe," and was answered by 
a bewildering eborus of foreign voices, some 
bass, some treble, each touting for a different 
hotel, all asking too the same unintelligible 
question : " Plait'il, Madame .^" 

Madeline had lamented to Mrs. Main- 
waring her inefficiency in speaking French, 
which had much annoyed Arthur: adding 
that occasionally when she had succeeded in 
speaking fairly correct French, even then 
nobody understood her. 

" The accentuation was in fault, I surmise ; 
most likely you emphasized the first syllable, 
as in Crys-tal Pal-ace; whereas our GaUic 
neighbours, while professing to emphasize 
each syllable alike and evenly, in reality 
emphasize the last, as in a-rise, be-hdld. 

Fortunately, Madeline recalled this remark, 
and said as distinctly and audibly as possible, 
" Jj'Kdtel de VEurope, Place Verte ;" this was 
intelligible. " BieUj Madame^pa/r ici^par icV^ 
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Having lunched at the table d'hote^ they 
sallied forth, visiting the cathedral, and gazing 
long on Rubens' master-piece, the " Descent 
from the Cross." 

In the Musee, Madeline marvelled much at 
the artist painting with his toes ; and saw 
with deep interest some of the chefs-d^oeuvre 
of Quentin Matsys, the Flemish blacksmith ; 
of Teniers, Snyders, Vandyke, and others. 
It was like a revelation to Arthur to scrutinize 
her countenance as she gazed on some yearn- 
ing, sorrowful pictured face. 

"Undine!" he said to himself half-in- 
audibly, not alluding to the portrait, but to 
the awakening soul in Madehne's eyes. 

She heard, but without in the least follow- 
ing his thought, or having the vaguest idea 
who Undine might be. **Did you speak, 
Arthur?" 

" Some other time I will tell you a fasci- 
nating tale I was thinking of." 
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" Thank you ; yes, another time," for her 
eyes were rivetted on the picture, and the 
idea of a fascinating tale jarred on her just 
then. 

That night he began telling her the story, 
but it proved to be " a story without an end." 
The look of amusement with which she 
listened at first, changed to rapt interest, then 
to perplexed, distressful musing. Did she 
personify Undine ? Had he really thought 
her such a soulless being ? A sobbing catch 
in her breath caught the narrator's ear, so he 
proceeded graphically to describe the marriage, 
and how the tricksy sprite became the high- 
souled, noble woman. 

At that point he hurriedly broke off the 
story, after the fashion of novehsts, who 
usually end just where life's deepest interests 
commence. He saw how keenly and acutely 
she was realizing its application to herself, 
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and he could not be the one to tell her just 
then how " love may close in loss ;'* — ^loss 
sadder far than death, the dishonour and 
unworthiness of the beloved . 
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CHAPTER X. 

TRAVELLING. 

"All travel has its advantages."— Johnson. 

" Have you been a traveller 1" 

" My lord, I have added to my knowledge the Low 
Countries, France, Spain, Germany, and Italy." — Shak- 

BPAABE. 

From Anvers (Antwerp) they went to Malines 
(Mecliliii), visiting the cathedral with its 
celebrated carved pulpit ; thence to Bruxelles 
(Brussels), where they stayed some time, 
taking many pleasant excursions in the 
convenient "vigilantes" always plying for 
hire. 

Here Arthur engaged professors to teach 
^1!adeline French and singing, as his mother 
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had counselled; and Madeline's strenuous 
efEorts resulted satisfactorily. 

They watched with amazement the delicate 
manufacture of Brussels lace, seven shillings 
a yard, and ceased to wonder at its costliness. 
The collegiate church of Ste. Gudule specially 
delighted Madeline, who lost no opportunity 
of hearing its magnificent organ, generally 
accompanied by some fine voices in the choir ; 
one boy's liquid thrilling notes fascinated her 
indescribably. 

Nothing gratified Arthur so much as wit- 
nessing her extreme enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful, whether in music, in scenery, in paintings, 
in sculpture, or in the treasures of the imagi- 
nation. He used it as a fulcrum on which to 
base his lever for further efEorts in her 
behalf. 

Any one appreciating a picture or a view, is 
already beginning unconsciously to learn 
something from it, Arthur justly thought; 
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and it was well indeed for Madeline that she 
was not one of those who gaze listlessly on 
rock and woodland, apparently thinking their 
notice a condescension ; and that it looks more 
fashionable and distingue to admire nothing, 
and to describe themselves with a yawn as 
fcZase, quite accustomed to all that kind of 
thing, you know, &c. 

One day he remarked, " I am congratu- 
lating myself that you are so unlike a young 
lady who some years ago went to Switzerland, 
and to the despair of her chaperone had but 
one comment for all she saw, even Mont 
Blanc included, and it was couched in two 
words, *How ridiculous!'^ I should have 
beaten her, to a certainty." 

" She deserved it, I think," said Madehne 
demurely. 

" I had no idea that you would make such 
an agreeable companion ; this is really prefer- 

1 A fact. 
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able to travelling em, gar^on, as I intended 
doing, had not my mother so peremptorily 
declined to harbour the poor little waif and 
stray any longer," he added mischievously ; 
well-knowing how she had treasured the 
" waif and stray," the flotsam and jetsam 
cast upon her threshold by life's surging- tide. 

" What would have become of me without 
her?" she said softly, with brimming eyes. 

*^ Child I I do not know, I do not hke even 
to thinhy what might have become of either 
of lis," and he clasped her hand in his with a 
firm, tender grasp. 

One evening, after a hard day's study, Arthur 
said in the plenitude of his restored amia- 
biUty,— 

" Come ! I will give you a treat. After our 
walk in the Boulevards, or instead of it, we 
wiU go to one of the Cafes Chantants ; it is 
not an aristocratic place, but we need not 
fear being looked superciliously upon by 

M 
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marchionesses or yisoounts, for we sball not 
come into collision with any." 

They found the band playing some rather 
trashy operatic music, but the countless trees, 
hung with variegated lamps, and the gaily 
dressed crowds, had a picturesque effect. 

Arthur, stealthily watching Madeline's 
countenance — as he now "habitually did — 
noticed that instead of lighting up and 
sparkling with animation, a deep sadness was 
stealing over it. 

•* Don't you find the scene exhilarating?" he 
inquired. 

**Ah! no, Arthur, it recalled to me the 
garden-parties that I firequented when you 
were at death's door." 

The reminiscence was too saddening to be 
borne ; she hurriedly drew do wn her veil, and 
not a syllable was spoken till they had quitted 
the precincts. 

Arthur had marked how her sensitive face 
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quivered ere she shrouded it from his 
sight; and for the hundredth time thought 
how little it now resembled the abhorred 
phantom of the horrible wax-doll that had 
haunted his fevered phantasy. Yet, altogether 
diflFerent as she was from the frivolous girl, 
whose delight lay in fashionable toilettes and 
chaussures, there were, of coiu'se, still great 
deficiencies and much ignorance to bo 
grappled with. She was only beginning to 
find all this out ; foV it requires a fair amount 
of knowledge to become at all aware how 
little we know. A really educated man looks 
onward continually into the infinite beyond 
him, and never knows what he has actually 
achieved, except by comparison with an un- 
educated man. Looking perchance in tlfiat 
direction, he sees the almost hopeless dis- 
tance by which the chasm separates them. 
To the other spectator, it is mysteriously, 
perixaps mwcif uUy, foreshortened; he vaguely 

M 2 
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sees a precipitous descent on one side, and 
ascent on the other ; but he fancies that a 
comparatively short suspension-bridge (with 
a hand-rail of course), might be thrown 
across. 

When Madeline blundered, as she still too 
often did, Arthur came gallantly to the 
rescue; and if such melancholy incidents 
occurred in the presence of strangers, he no 
longer sneered or twirled his moustache in 
the old objectionable manner ; there was no 
contemptuous indiflference, but he treated it 
as temporary deafness or inattention. 

One day, e. g. {exempli gratid) a learned 
professor of zoology, conchology, entomology, 
and two or three other " ologies," was des- 
ca^ting on the productions of a certain district 
in Cayenne. Madeline unluckily asked, — 

" Is that where the quarries are, that the 
etone comes from for building ?" 

Before the puzzled professor could decide 
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how most politely to answer so absurd a 
question, Arthur interposed, — 

" Professor Bonchr^tien is referring to 
Cayenne in Guiana, where cayenne-pepper 
comes from ; it is Caen in Normandy where 
. the quarries are." Then turning with a 
winning smile to the relieved professor, he 
added, " I am afraid we benighted island^s 
are too apt to pronounce both names alike." 

The professor laughed, saying he was sure 
Madame had forgotten the expense of 
shipment and transit across the Atlantic. 

Another day, Madeline, who, under her 
master's surveillance, had achieved a French 
note to a lady of her acquaintance, was dis- 
covered by Arthur poring disconsolately 
over the reply. 

" I am dreadfully afraid I have come to my 
wits' end, Arthur." 

"What do you find there, Maddie?" he 
inquired, repressing a strong inclination to 
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laugh at her for moistening her dictionary 
with tears. 

" I wrote as civilly as I could, inviting her 
to luncheon to-day on her way to the Hotel 
de Ville, and her answer is a mystery from 
beginning to end." 

The mysterious missive ran thus : — 

"Madame, — J^ accuse reception de voire tout 
aimdble lettre. Impossible de me rendre chez 
vous cette semaine. Veuillez agreer^ Madame^ 
mes salutations les plus empresseesy 

HoRTENSE Van de Linde, 

nee de Poilly^Monteuis. 

" What does she mean ? What does she 
accuse me of ?" 

" She does not accuse you of anything, you 
absurd child ! your letter is * all amiable,' or 
perhaps she means yourself ." 

" Just listen, Arthur, what rubbish ifc is: — 

" ' Madame, — I accuse reception of your 
all-amiable letter. Impossible to come this 
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week. Be willing to agree to my salutations 
in the gTeatest huuiy.' 

" She is not in a hurry, but her salutations, 
^ empressees ' is plural; and then that catalogue 
of fine -names at the end is designed to anni- 
hilate me altogether." 

- Indeed, she looked bewildered in a dense 
mental fog. 

" I . am sure," replied Arthur, "that the 
last thing she meant was to write uncivilly 
or disagreeably; but our French is weak at 
present." 

Just then their pleasant hostess, Madame 
Boissier, of the Rue Jourdan, Avenue Louise, 
entered, to mention some little- business 
matter; which having been duly discussed^ 
Madame Boissier, a well-educated woman, was 
solicited by Madeline to translate the myste- 
rious missive into easier French. Her version 
of it was the following :-^ 

" Madame, — tPai re<}u voire tres-bonne lettre,. 
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Ge me sera impossible de venir cette semcdne. 
BeceveZy Madame^ mes a/mities.^* 

HoETENSE Van de Ltnde, 

nee de Poilly-Monteuis. 

^^Mercij Madame," said Madeline gratefully, 
entirely relieved from her embarrassment, 

" There, Madeline ; she was not quizzing or 
ridiculing you* I told you so," Arthur added : 
men in general, and husbands in particular, feel 
profound satisfaction in making that remark ; 
whether their wives ever heard the warning 
being immaterial, not at all to the point. 

Then, lest she should still feel dispirited he 
good-naturedly proceeded, — 

" Dolts and dunces as we may be, we are 
not on a level with that eccentric boy who 
translated hors de combat, a ^ war-horse,' nor 
with that still more singular man, who, return- 
ing from a brief sojourn at Calais or elsewhere, 
informed his untra veiled acquaintances, that 
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the Frencli and English languages are exactly 
alike, only the same words do not stand for 
the same things, e. g. if they want horses 
they ask for shovels ; or cabbages they ask 
for shoes. Puzzling just at first,' he said 
condescendingly, * but you get accustomed 
to it/ " 

From Brussels a railway journey of an hour 
and a half brought our travellers to Namur, 
a strongly fortified town on the Sainbre and 
the Meuse. Thence they sailed slowly up the 
Meuse : the precipitous and craggy banks are 
picturesque and in many parts finely wooded. 
MadeUne laughed on noticing that the power 
of steam needed re-inforcing by horse and 
donkey power in addition. The latter 
amiable quadruped led the van," with a 
comically dignified demeanour, evidently 
deeming successful progress wholly dependent 
on himself; the horse lazily followed suit, 
and the engine puffed and panted in ^e rear. 
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They arrived at Dinant, August 15tli, the 
fete of the Assumption of the Virgin ; and 
secured apartments in the H6tel des Postes, 
overlooking the Meuse. The surrounding 
heights were beautifully lighted with 
innumerable lamps conspicuously hung. 

" What does it mean, Arthur ? " Madeline 
inquired. 

" It refers to the popish superstition of 
which we saw a representation in almost 
every picture gallery, depicting the Virgin 
ascending to Paradise, the centre of a group 
of angels. It is part of their * cultus ^ of the 
Virgin, — Mariolatry I mean ;'' then perceiv- 
ing with a sigh, which his wife's very heart 
re-echoed, that both terms were equally 
unintelligible, he simplified them, adding, 
" My mother says that such a noiseless, 
beautiful, unassuming life as the Virgin's, 
plainly shows how she would have shrunk 
from posthumous celebrity of any description. 
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and that she would have abhorred the thought 
of taking the position the Romanists give 
her." 

Arthur dehghted in quoting his mother. The 
more his character matured — which it was 
now beginning to do very rapidly — the more 
he reverenced her. Indeed, he was a living 
illustration of the truth of that striking 
remark by the author of " John Halifax :" 
" There is in every good man's heart, a sub- 
Ume strength and purity of attachment which 
he never does feel, never can feel, for any 

woman on earth except his mother." 

^^ • 

Having stayed a night at Dinant and 
visited the grotto, the celebrity of the place; 
they made a brief inspection of Luxembourg 
&rh route, and proceeded to Treves or Triers, 
which boasts of being 1300 years older than 
Rome. They were charmed with the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, an exquisite specimen of Gothic 
architecture. 
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Sojourning here a day or two, they next 
embarked on a Moselle steamer, which happily 
needed no adventitious aid from horse or 
donkey power. 

Arthur remarked that the river, which 
winds most beautifully, hardly merited the 
distinctive epithet it usually receives, of 
the " blue Moselle ;" it should have been 
styled the " muddy Moselle " on that occasion. 

Eleven hours of an indescribably enchant- 
ing river voyage, brought them to Coblentz 
styled by the Romans Confluentes, from its 
position at the junction of two noble rivers 
— tiie Moselle and the Rhine. Standing at the 
point where their waters meet, they noticed 
how they ran in one channel in parallel lines, 
the muddy Moselle and the transparent 
Rhine ; just as at Bingen the Rhine and the 
Nahe, another muddy river, sweep their 
currents along for a considerable distance in 
parallel and distinguishable lines . " Like 
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our first married life, Arthur,'! said Madeline 
in a voice fraught with repressed feeling. 

" Tour simile is inaccurate, Madeline.'* 

« How so ? " 

" These two rivers, each keeping its own 
individuality though in one channel, have 
apparently neither attraction nor repulsion 
for each other. In those bad old days to which 
you are referring, I fear there was a good 
deal of mutual repulsion, but we have 
changed all that now." 

" My mother has," said Madeline. 

" Mine^ I suppose you mean," returned 
Arthur, well pleased with the love MadeUne 
bore to her; for, if wives only knew it, 
nothing gives them deeper hold on a hus- 
band's heart than loving hearty appreciation 
of his own kith and kin, especially his mother 
and sisters. 

Arthur had secretly remarked with a de- 
mure pretence of not seeing it, that Madeline 
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invariably showed him her letters to and fipom 
Colonel Warrenne, whereas her correspond- 
ence with his mother was wholly reserved to 
herself. She literally treasured Mrs. Main* 
waring's letters ; usually slept with one under 
her pillow, and lived upon them when dis- 
couraged or dispirited. It was an unutterable 
relief to tell her failures and di£Blculties to 
the sympathizing friend who only heard from 
her son of Madeline*s marvellous progress, 
never of blunders or misapprehensions to 
which he never referred after once setting her 
right ; which was done with no quizzing or 
raillery, but kindly and amiably. 

No knight of olden time was more court- 
eous and chivalrous than Arthur could be when 
he chose ; and now his mother's teaching in 
many a by-gone year, and her prayers, and 
the daily Ufe that from his memory's earliest 
dawn she had lived amid the tender " charities 
of home," were beginning for the first time to 
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take their full eflfect upon his mind. His 
illness too, and Madeline's affection, and the 
responsibility he began to feel, were all work- 
ing together for good ; and he had less time 
to contemplate her failures and follies in the 
past, now that conscience busied itself in 
making him aware of his own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



LUCERNE AND THE EIQI. 



"The mountams are nature's monuments/' — Dr. 
James Hamilton. 

Whilst at Ooblentz they visited the castle of 
Stoltzenfels, and thought the scenery exqui- 
site, but the accommodation comfortless for 
royal guests ; especially such visitors as our 
Queen and the Prince Consort, who were 
entertained at Stoltzenfels a few years before 
the demise of the latter. Probably, however, 
the inlaid floors were carpeted for that 
occasion, and the suites of apartments arranged 
in accordance with English habits. 

While Arthur explored Ehrenbreitstein (the 
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broad stone of honour), Madeline, fatigued 
with the expedition to Stoltzenfels, sat in her 
balcony overlooking the Rhine, amusing her- 
self with attentively watching the opening of 
the bridge of boats whenever a steamer passed. 

From Coblentz they sailed- up the Rhine, 
gazing with interest at St. Gear, and Rhein- 
fels near the pier, the grandest of the Rhine 
castles. Passing the Lurlei, where the syren 
enticed sailors to destruction in the rapids at 
the base of the precipice, Arthur tried to 
wake the famous echo, but it is dumb except 
to pedestrians, and inaudible on a steamer. 

" Romance and reaUty blend strangely," 
Arthur remarked, pointing to the railway 
tunnel through the Lurlei rock. 

At Frankfurt Madeline's difficulties with 
foreign coinage grew more embarrassing; she 
carried the purse for current expenses, giving 
her husband a weekly account of her disburse- 
ments, and receiving a fresh supply, English 

N 
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money paid their way to Antwerp quay, and 
the French decimal coinage presents no diffi- 
culty to any one possessing the smallest ac- 
quaintance with arithmetic. Francs, half- 
francs, napoleons, half-napoleons, and five- 
franc pieces ifi gold or silver are easily rec- 
koned ; thalers and silbergroschen were some- 
what puzzling, till Arthur explained that prac- 
tically she might consider a thaler worth 3«. 
and silbergroschen a fraction over a penny, 
since thirty make a thaler. Arthur counselled 
her always to keep accounts in the currency 
of the country in which they were travelling, 
and reduce it to £ «. e?., at the weekly 
balancing. 

At Frankfurt, however, the aforesaid ac- 
counts perversely and altogether refused to 
be balanced, without an amount of what is 
vaguely termed " cooking," for which Made- 
line was becoming far too conscientious. She 
had duly entered the South German money in 
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florins and kreutzers, but they conveyed no 
clear ideas to her perplexed brain ; and her 
head ached wofully with poring over them 
before Arthur came to the rescue, and set 
things straight. 

After describing in a letter to Mrs Main* 
waring how annoyed and humiliated she often 
felt at her dulness and deficiencies^ she pro- 
ceeded : ** Indeed, dear mother, I make most 
grievous and terrible blunders almost daily ; 
e. g. one day at an astronomical lecture^ 
which happened to be in EngUsh, I was tak- 
ing notes ; and I wrote * elliptical ' with one 
'1,' and, as if to compensate for it, * shadows' 
with two * d's.' Worst of all, I said the pro* 
per way to ascertain certain distances^ is to 
take a sexton to measure with. Arthur, when 
reading my notes, smiled comically, and said 
' Poor man, did he approve of such usage ? ' 
I wished for the thousandth time that I had 
plodded and fagged at school ; I lose so much 

N 2 
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enjoyment by being sucjli an ignoramus, 
especially in visiting museums and picture 
galleries, and artists' studios. In the Mus6e 
here at Frankfurt Arthur stood gazing at a 
portrait, his countenance lighting up, as if 
something from within was shining out ; my 
unintelligent eyes scanned the picture very 
carefully, and only saw a pale, thoughtful, 
earnest face ; but Arthur said, as if for him it 
contained a whole history, ^Ah! that is 
John Huss ; how Uke what I always fancied 
him ! ' and / had never heard his name, did 
not even know whether he were a statesman, 
an author, a martyr, or a hero." 

Their next halt was at Heidelberg, remark- 
able for the ancient Schloss whose later 
annals take us back to our own Princess 
BHzabeth, for whom the modem portion of it 
was built. 

But we must not make our tale too tedious 
for those for whom it is written, and who, in 
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the individual interests of their own fresh 
young lives, may have had enough of Made- 
line's; or much more might be told of moun- 
tain and river scenery, of exquisite Lucerne, 
and capped Pilatus, of the Rigi with its 
marvellous railway, just then beginning to be 
partially used when ouryoung pair visited that 
enchanting region. Much too might be added of 
a young soul's untiring noble struggles onward 
and upward ; "faint" sometimes, but "pursu- 
ing" always. Nevertheless all' this must be 
left untold, fori must now close my history with 
two letters ; and an epilogue describing the state 
of affairs after a seven' years' interval. 

Madelvne to Mrs. Mainwaring. 

" You would never guess, mother darling, 
where I am now writing, so I will be charita- 
bly explicit and tell you that we are up in the 
clouds, in the ^Dependance ' of the Hotel Rigi 
Kulm, the rain pouring in torrents, in perfect 
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cataracts, against the window-panes. Arthur 
looks as if he were speaking to me now, and 
I am within a yard or two of his elbow, but 
except in momentary lulls of the wind, I can- 
not hear a syllable he utters. We sailed from 
iluelen, on Lucerne, the lac des quatre cantons^ 
yesterday, passing unimaginably beautiful 
scenery, wholly indescribable by my poor 
HStump of a quill pen. The lake makes 
marvellous bends and windings, and we 
thought we were at the end of it, and won- 
dered where the landing-stage was ; and lo 1 
it was not the end at all, only the beginning 
of some wonderful opening in a different 
direction — ^and eveiy where the chalets and 
chateaux seem dotted about as if they had 
been shaken out of a giant's pepper-castor. 
The steamer was oddly called *L'Empereur de 
'Zanzibar;' and his Majesty, or perhaps fccr 
Majesty I'lmperatrice, summoned us to an 
excellent dejeuner a la fourchette which was 
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very acceptable after some hours' sail. We 
both have excellent appetites, and thankfully 
appeased our hunger on some delicious rolls 
and pouUtj succeeded by a sweet omelette. 
This agreeable business despatched, we rushed 
upstairs for fear of missing any more of the 
scenery. We slept here last night, principally 
that we might see the siin rise, and we were 
immensely amused at the notice in our room : 

* Avis. — On avertit Messieurs les Strangers quHl 
est defendu de prendre les couvertures de laine 
des litSy pour sortir avec elles au sommet.* 
Underneath this somebody had mischievously 
pencilled, * Good people, don't steal the blan- 
kets.' Very early this morning, the loud 
blast of a horn echoed through the house with 
a noise sufficient to arouse the seven sleepers. 
I awoke in affright, thinking it was an alarm 
of thieves or fire ; till Arthur coolly said, 

* Get up instantly, MadeUne, but don't appr^D- 
priate a blanket.' Then I recollected where 
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we were, and we performed a hurried toilette. 
Certainly I never beheld so grotesque a set of 
people, for every body naturally purposed 
going back to bed, and our appearance was 
not merely indescribably imfashionable, but 
wholly unique ; in short, we resembled scare- 
crows. I saw nothing but rugs, woollen 
plaids, shawls pinned over people's heads, and 
umbrellas overtopping all. It had not then 
begun pouring with rain, but there was a 
hopelessly miserable drizzle and mizzle, and a 
dense fog, which Arthur appropriately said 
reminded him of water-gruel. We only stayed 
out two or three minutes, and then returned 
to the hotel, our ardour and our apparel alike 
damped. Arthur angrily interrogated the 
host, M. Lamartine Boucicault, as to the 
benefit to be anticipated by rousing us all at 
such an unearthly hour simply to inspect our 
neighbours' umbrellas. We hoped to leave 
immediately after breakfast, but as I was pack- 
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ing my sac de nuitj and Arthur his valise, the 
weather became more unpropitious than ever, 
and we cannot even cross from the Dependance 
to the Hotel a few yards off. Poor Arthur 
is dreadfully tired of our imprisonment; I 
hear him lamenting the impossibility of ap- 
peahng to the Habeas Corpus Act for release 
from unjust confinement ; but what he means 
I do not know. Presently I shall go and 
ask him, for he is wonderfully willing to teach 
me, and bear with my dulness. I owe it all 
to you, — to you who have been so much more 
than a mother to your loving and devoted 
daughter, 

" Madeline." 

From Arthur to Mrs. Mainwaring. 

" My dearest Mater, — I have been grow- 
ing for the last three hours more irritable and 
fractious every moment. The post-bag con- 
taining the Times, and doubtless letters of 
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importance too, must baye arrived hours ago 
at the hotel a dozen yards off ; and here my 
wife and I are detained nolens volens, famished 
prisoners, not on * parole '^ — ^for the rain is de- 
scending in fierce torrents that leave no 
possibility of crossing to the salon where we 
should find fire, breakfast, and nourishment 
for mind and body ; forced detention and 
starvation together are more than freeborn 
Britons can stand. 

" Just as I nearly dislocated my jaw with my 
twentieth portentous yawn,Madehne produced 
writing materials from her travelling pape^ 
terie (a portable little article of great utility), 
and suggested my utilising this compulsory 
leisure by scribbUng to yourself. I lazily 
said, * Maddie, you are such an indefatigable 
correspondent that you leave me nothing to 
communicate ; this is your eighth letter this 
month, and to-day is the eighteenth.' 

" Fie ! Arthur, when I have told her no- 
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thing about Strasbourg, or Schaffhausen, or 
even the glacier or the moraine.' * 

*' ' Thanks,' I rejoined briefly, ' I will descant 
on some of those topics, and make the most of 
your crumbs.' 

" ' Crumbs indeed I Schaffhausen a crumb I ' 
laughed Madeline. 

" I judiciously admitted that it was, if a 
crumb at all, a comparatively large one ; and 
my irritation having partially evaporated, I 
began this epistle, as she amiably suggested ; 
no doubt in order that my ill-humour might 
find some other outlet than on herself. 

"Joking apart, however, I am intensely 
thankful still to possess a wife ; for she had 
a frightfully narrow escape last week. We 

^ A moraine is the name given to those accumulations 
of stones, sand, or debris^ found upon icebergs and glaciers ; 
and also to those accumulations of debris formed by gla- 
ciers at the foot of the valleys from which they emerge. 
See Dr. Ogilvie's "Imperial Dictionary." 
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were crossing a moraine at the base of a 
giant glacier, and just on the edge of a 
fathomless precipice her alpenstock snapped ; 
as she was leaning her whole weight upon it 
she necessarily slipped, and if the guide had 
not seized her, and flung a strong arm round 
her waist, the consequences might have been 
disastrous and terrible in the extreme. I 
dare not realize what it would be to lose her 
now, but it came across me as I knelt behind 
her, her white face pillowed on my shoulder ; 
there were no hysterics, only a shudder, and 
a few gasping sobs. Presently she rallied, 
and we half led half supported her to the Berg 
Wagen, a rough springless cart, the only 
vehicle to be hired at the hamlet where we 
slept the preceding night; indeed no other 
conveyance could reach the ascent higher 
up the pass. 

'' It is inconceivable how much more there is 
in her now that heart and intellect are fuUy 
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awakened. I shall never forget her ecstasy 
at Schaffhausen : we caught our first glimpse 
of the glorious Rhine-fall from the railway- 
carriage, and you should have heard her 
rapturous cry. 

" It resembles nothing so much as Niagara, 
•only on a reduced scale, and by those who 
have never been out of Europe it is often 
recalled in its solitary majesty, as a memory 
enshrined alone, apart from all other reminis- 
cences. We stayed at the Schweizerhof, one 
of the best continental hotels : our apartment 
had a balcony looking on the Rhine. 

"When we had thoroughly examined the 
falls from t&rra firman darkness began stealing 
on imperceptibly, * veiUng the scenery in her 
shrouding wings,' Madeline said in a sort of 
rhapsody, or dream-reverie. Presently the 
young lady ensconced herself in the balcony, 
and sat there perfectly entranced, gazing at 
the full-orbed moon, rising above a woody 
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declivity, and revelling in the indescribable 
loveliness of the pure silvery light on rock 
and crag, torrent and foam. 

At last, fearing she would grow chilled, I 
called her, and with prompt acquiescence she 
appeared: but it was only to put on her 
woollen plaid, and a knitted fleecy hood that 
she wears occasionally. Then she tripped 
away, coolly saying * Good night, dear Arthur, 
I'm not coming back.' To this astounding 
observation I rejoined, *Is it permissible, 
madame, for your liege lord to inquire the 
meaning of that mysterious speech ? Where 
were you thinking of passing the night?' 
* In the balcony, Arthur ; it has no connexion 
with any room but this, or with any other 
balcony, so you need not fear losing me 
altogether. How could I sleep with that 
volume of sound, like the bass of a dozen 
Handel Orchestra organs aU playing simul^ 
taneously at the Crystal Palace ?' Of course 
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I submitted, anticipating that the wilfal young 
woman would weary of it and creep in on 
tiptoe long ere dawn. 

" However, there she passed the livelong 
night, while I lay oddly and confusedly 
dreaming that I was at some Triennial 
Musical Festival, either at Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, or Norwich, and that by 
the special and unaccountable desire of the 
Sultan, or the Viceroy of Egypt, or some 
other great personage, everybody was to sing 
either bass or tenor whether they could or 
no, or else to hold their peace. Titiens, 
Christine Nilsson, Mesdames Lemmens 
Sherrington, Demeric Lablache, and Adelina 
Patti were all there, but not one was excepted 
from this arbitrary regulation. Out of this 
decidedly absurd and preposterous dream, 
Madeline awoke me to see the sunrise. I 
fully purposed to be crabbed and austere, and 
lecture her, but the glory of the sight struck 
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me dumb, certainly paralyzed my scolding 
powers; nor did I appreciate it the less if 
the brightness of my darling's face seemed to 
me the fairest sight of all. God bless you, my 
mother, for having made my life so incom- 
parably happier than I deemed possible a few 
months ago I 

" Tour deeply attached son, 

** Aethue." 



EPILOGUE. 



SEVEN YEARS LATER. 



" Be ever gentle with the children God has given yon ; 
watch over them constantly ; reprove them earnestly, but 
not in anger." — Elihu Burritt. 

" I love these little people, and it is not a slight thing 
when they, who are so fresh from God, love ns." — 
Dickens. 

In an elegantly furnished drawing-room, the 
plate-glass windows commanding a lovely 
view of one of " the lungs of London," 
Regent's Park, then rich in the variegated 
tints of autumn foliage, there sat a lady, fast 
approaching threescore years and ten; her 
silvery hair, ample brow, and keen hazel eyes, 
and particularly the tender, loving expression 
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that softened their keenness, announced at 
once to any one possessing the smallest ac- 
quaintance with the family, that she was the 
dowager Mrs. Mainwaring. Her rich black 
silk, the most becoming costume that old 
ladies can possibly wear (unless they affect 
black velvet), was relieved by her delicate 
Shetland shawl, and her beautiful antique 
lace collar and sleeves. 

The sweet calm dignity, at once self- 
possessed, and self-forgetting, that charac- 
terized her every look and movement, was 
indescribably fascinating. Her only son 
fondly styled her " the loveliest old lady in 
all the metropolis ;" and being a thoroughly 
able and efficient M.P., a man distinguished 
among men for his sound judgment, he cer- 
tainly ought to know what was the indefina- 
ble charm in her face which made a celebrated 
Royal Academician say, "I would give a 
hundred pounds to be permitted to take your 
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mother's likeness, and to hang it labelled 
* Peace.' " 

" The picture would be inconceivably pre- 
cious to me, but she would never accede to 
your labelling it * Peace.' " 

At the present moment, Mrs. Main waring' s 
occupation was knitting a child's sock ; inter- 
rupting her occupation occasionally to steal 
fond glances at her son, who sat at an adjoin- 
ing table immersed in Blue-books, from which 
he was gleaning dry facts and drier statistics 
for a speech in the House. He had carried 
an armful of them in from his library, princi- 
pally because he knew that his society, even 
in hours of silent concentrated thought, pre- 
vented her feeling soHtary ; but partly also 
because the sweet repose of her countenance 
was restful and soothing to him when harassed 
and perplexed. 

Deeply as he was engrossed in his task, he 
paused momentarily from time to time, to 

2 
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ascertain that she was comfortable, and that 
Banquo, the great tortoise-shell cat, was not 
upsetting her wool-basket; a mischievous 
feat amazingly entertaining to pussy^ and 
adroitly achieved by standing on his hind legs, 
and lengthening the flexor, or, to speak accu- 
rately, the extensor, muscles of a foreleg, till 
an unperceived, but well-adjusted push over- 
turned the basket, and the balls of many hues 
were scattered over the carpet. 

The apartment opening into this had several 
occupants ; the central figure was the heroine 
of our tale. Her attire was elegantly simple, 
her rich tresses exquisitely arranged, as they 
always were unless baby fingers had been too 
successfully tugging at them. Her counte- 
nance the discerning fancied had^a history in 
it, as indeed many faces have ; a history of 
some deep by-gone trouble now well-nigh 
effaced in fulness of content and happiness. 
Yet the traces of a deep sorrow are never 
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wholly effaceable ; especially in the case of 
those who have found "the sweet uses of 
adversity" most wholesome and salutary. 

Beside her sat her daughter Bmmeline, a 
child of six ; a boy of four and a half was 
leaning against her knee, looking lovingly into 
her face with eyes that strikingly resembled 
Arthur's, who was not a little proud of his 
son and heir ; and truly Master Percival was 
a noble boy, and Arthur's pride in him not 
wholly inexcusable. Millicent, a tiny girl of 
three, sat demurely on the floor, hushing a 
small dolly to sleep, and busily pretending at 
the same time to teach a doll of larger growth 
" its French/' 

On the sofa close beside the mother's chair, 
a bonnie boy of eighteen months lay fast 
asleep, one dimpled fist close to his rosebud 
of a mouth, deriving from it no doubt some 
unknown mysterious solace, for sleep never 
visited him in any other attitude ; nor even 
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then unless one rosy hand grasped what in 
baby language he styled his "pretty," a 
knitted Afghan blanket of varied and gorgeous 
hues, the veriest treasure of his heart. 

Serene and self-possessed as Madeline 
looked, life's current had been a little turbid 
that morning; indeed, many an irritable 
parent would have been grievously perturbed 
by the perverse opposition she had just 
encountered from Bmmeline, who, if untrained, 
and indulged as her mother had been in 
childhood, would have developed into a second 
Madeline, possibly still more wilful and un- 
satisfactory. To-day she was specially idle 
and refractory, " seven times nine " had been 
^^ eighty-seven "times innumerable; and now 
with equally pertinacious obstinacy, she was 
stubbornly resolved that " bientot "-should be 
pronounced " biento^^," rhyming with " hot " 
in English. 

Madeline looked wistfully at her, recogniz- 
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ing till her heart ached at the recognition, the 
living portraiture of her own childish self; 
feeling the painfalness of having transmitted 
to her child evil tendencies so clearly in- 
herited. 

Presently she said, while looking pityingly, 
not angrily, upon the little rebellious daughter, 
" You are grieving me, Bmmeline," 

Her elder boy, an amazed and puzzled 
auditor of all that had passed during the 
whole time, exclaimed vehemently, "You 
shan't grieve mamma;" giving his sister's 
arm as violent a blow as his yoimg muscles 
could inflict. His mother caught his hands 
reprovingly, telling her little knight how 
wrong it was, — and, forgetting momentarily 
Bmmeline's misconduct, she resorted to the 
old-fashioned effectual remedy and kissed the 
delicate arm, still quivering with the smart. 
The effect was magical and instantaneous. 
Emmeline sobbed out unbidden, "Seven times 
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nine is sixty-three, and it is * bienio^,' ' with 
a wail on the final syllable, which made it 
abundantly long enough for all practical 
purposes. 

A few minutes' previously the folding-doors 
had noiselessly opened, their well-fitting 
well-oiled hinges emitting no sound whatever, 
and Arthur, witnessing his heir's assault on 
his offending sister, had with immense diffi- 
culty refrained from saying, " Bravo ! young 
Turk ! always stand up for your mother." 

Now, however, he judged it high time to 
advance to the rescue ; his wife's eyes were 
brimming, Emmeline, wholly subdued and 
penitent, was crying dolorously, and baby 
Cecil, having awoke with the commotion, was 
beginning to swell the uproar with the whole 
power of his excellent lungs. With great 
good judgment, Arthur, affecting to notice 
nothing amiss or unusual, stepped forward 
with the ever agreeable and pertinent query. 
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addressed to nobody in particlilar but ap- 
parently to society generally, " Who wants a 
ride on papa's shoulder ?" 

"I do," shouted Percival, eager to avail 
himself of the opportunity. 

" Me ; please, papa," said Millicent, already 
a thorough httle lady in speech and 
ways. » 

" Me — me," clamoured the baby, " me yide 
too." 

With Madeline's assistance baby was 
hoisted on one shoulder, little gentle Milly 
on the other, and papa progressed under the 
" impedimenta " as best he could, saying as 
he retraced his steps through the folding- 
doors and approached his mother, who took 
off her spectacles to admire the group, " I can 
hardly advertise myself as an able-bodied man 
without incumbrance." Indeed his head was 
quite immovable, the four round baby arms 
were hugging his neck so tightly. 
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'* Do I remind you of any one, Madeline ?'' 
he inquired. " Don't you see a * tableau vivant,' 
or rather a facsimile, of that harassed pedlar, 
who was weighed down by unparalleled em- 
barrassments ?"^ 

'' By no means, Arthur," laughed Madeline, 
relieving him of Millioent, who forthwith 
climbed on grandmamma's knee to be caressed 
to her heart's content, while Percival seated 
himself on the floor between the two ladies : 
and Madeline proceeded "You are not t5on- 
soling yourself by gauging the symmetry of a 

* One of the best dictation sentences ever penned is the 
following, by some unknown author, who is requested to 
consider himself cordially thanked : — 

" A harassed pedlar, riding on a saddler's donkey, 
weighed down by unparalleled embarrassments, consoled 
himself by gauging the symmetry of a peeled potato." 

N.B. — ^The easiest way to remember the spelling of two 
of the above difficult words, is to say, " I shall be em- 
barrassed if I put two r's in harassed." 
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peeled potato ; you have forgotten that im- 
portant part of the business altogether/* 

" Shall I fetch papa some peeled potatoes ?" 
asked Percival obligingly, ever ready for 
action of any kind. 

" No, thank you, my son ; I appreciate your 
courtesy and readiness to bring them ; but 
even then I should want the saddler's donkey, 
to be fiilly equipped for the responsibilities of 
the position." 

" The saddler has no donkey, papa," said 
EmmeUne, who with the insouciance of child- 
hood, had already totally forgotten her mis- 
demeanour. " The saddler drives a piebald 
horse ; the fishmonger and the fruiterer have 
donkeys, and Madame Elise has a brougham." 

Her father by no means so easily forget- 
ting her past misbehaviour, vouchsafed no 
reply ; her prattle passed unheeded, though, 
at a more auspicious moment, signs of intelli- 
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gent and accurate observation might have 
elicited commendation, far as Arthur was 
from desiring precocity in his children. 

" Take care, Arthur, your child is in 
mischief," exclaimed Madeline hurriedly, in 
some alarm ; for the baby, still aloffc on his 
delightful perch, W9.s energetically endeavour- 
ing to test the prehensile powers of the human 
hand,by eagerly clutching at the pendants from 
the gaselier; happily so far hishopeshad proved 
illusory, for the gUttering crystal prisms had 
hitherto eluded him just as he touched them. 

Arthur, depositing the boy on his arm, in 
lieu of the loftier perch, said merrily, — 

" Allow me to return the compUment, by 
suggesting that yowr child is in mischief too," 
directing her attention to Percival, whose 
extreme quietness during the last few minutes, 
was in itself a palpably suspicious circum- 
stance. 
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Both ladies' dismayed eyes perceived the 
dowager's much prized spectacles on Banquo's 
shaggy brows. 

"Making him Minerva's owl, papa!" the 
boy naively interposed, alluding to an en- 
graving his father had recently shown him. 

Meanwhile, Banquo, deeming his unas- 
sisted vision sufficient for his purposes, 
and not duly appreciating the distinction 
of resembling that celebrated bird of an- 
tiquity, though he undoubtedly possessed 
well developed tastes for the pursuit of hving 
specimens of ornithology, was vehemently 
scratching with his fore-paws, by way of 
ridding himself of the incumbrance. 

"After tlfiat^ young sir, I believe I must 
trouble you to ring for nurse," said Arthur, 
with well assumed sternness, despite a decided 
twitching of the muscles of the mouth. 

The summons promptly brought Mabel, the 
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dignified but attached head-nurse, known to 
the household by the respectful appellation of 
Mrs. Vaughan. 

Baby was loth to leave Arthur, but grand- 
mamma, with the amiable indulgence not 
only excusable but becoming in that relation- 
ship, stopped the incipient whimper in the 
most agreeable manner, by producing a 
chocolate " bonbon," and adroitly popping it 
into the rosebud of a mouth, just in time. 

" How you spoil that young urchin, 
mother 1 " said Arthur. 

"How delightfully fast he is outgrowing 
his socks I " was the amusingly irrelevant 
response; and the old lady knitted more 
busily than ever, for the sturdy little limbs 
that outgrew her handiwork so rapidly; 

Meanwhile Madeline had ensconced herself 
on her favourite seat, a low ottoman beside 
her mother; and Arthur possessing himself 
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of his wife's hands, which for a wonder were 
unoccupied, observed, — 

" I was eaves-dropping for some time this 
morning; and really I could have whipped 
Emmeline for her perversity, had I not ad- 
mired your wonderful forbearance with her 
too much to think of interfering in your 
management." 

"Who should be forbearing, if not I?" 
said Madeline, looking wistfully at him ; "you 
saw, too, how thoroughly she yielded under 
a kiss that I gave almost inadvertently." 

The dowager, stroking Madeline's glossy 
tresses with tender caressing touch, re- 
marked, — 

" I am not afraid for my granddaughter ; 
under her mother's training she will develope 
into a fine character, a few years hence. 
However great the provocations and difficul- 
ties to be encountered, Madeline will not 
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grow discouraged or dispirited, till EmmeHne 
becomes as worthy of her parents' love as 
this dearly prized daughter whom you gave 
me, Arthur, is of mine. Xearly seventy 
years' experience has taught me that God's 
blessing rarely, if ever, £uls to follow 
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